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ICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, N. 
Y., Aug. 7—Never be- 
fore, in these United States, 
has one high in the councils of 
the nation favored an automobile 
event with his presence. Today’s 
hill-climb had as its chief attraction, 
James S. Sherman, Vice-President 
of the United States, whose home is 
in Utica, not many miles from this 
delightful pioneer resort among the 
Otsego hills. Vice-President Sher- 
man toured here from home in his own car, enjoyed a fast canter 
over the course in an ex-Vanderbilt race participant, and then 
graciously presented the prizes to the winners, punctuated more 
or less with the famous smile which has won for him the 
sobriquet of “Sunny Jim.” 

“Billy” Bourque, driving a pair of 1910 Knoxes, was the sub- 
stantial winner of the meet, for his victories were gained with 
stock cars similar to those anyone may purchase from the factory 
in Springfield, Mass. Of course, the spectacular feature of the 
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climb was contrib- 
uted by Fred. K. 
Burnham at the wheel 

of the 120-horsepower Fiat 
racer which Lancia piloted in 

the Vanderbilt Cup race of 1906. 
But when one realizes that the car 
from Italy is rated at 120-horse- 
power, while the American stock con- 
testant only boasted of 40-horse- 
power, the real honors belong to the 
latter, even in the free-for-all; for 
Bourque first tied Burnham in 
47 2-5, though in the run-off the American fell back :48, while 
the foreigner cut its time to :45 4-5, which was a mile-a-minute 
for the nearly three-quarters of a mile course. 

It so happened, in order to get the starting place in front of 
the Hotel Earlington (whose proprietor, Gasherie DeWitt, was 
responsible for the holding of the climb) that the distance was 
just twenty-seven feet more than the three-quarters, allowing 
for a flying start and plenty of room in which to slow down after 
passing the finishing mark. A most convenient road in the rear 











Burnham, Driving ex-Vanderbilt Cup Fiat, Winner of Free-for-All 


provided a return to the starting point without utilizing the 
course, thus preventing delay in running off the events. While 
the surface of the road was rather rough, it had been carefully 
prepared for the day, with dust practically eliminated. The arch- 
ing shade trees added much to the natural beauty of the pic- 
turesque course. 

Although there were some scratches in the entry list, the fifteen 
cars participating appeared several times, which, together with 
the practice spins, gave the spectators a sufficiency of sport 
Next to the ex-Vanderbilt racer and the star Knox performer, 
the fastest car was a 90-horsepower Simplex, in which amateur 
Burnham again figured as the steersman. 
$4,000 and over class was accomplished in 


Its winning of the 
The two Knox 
cars have new engines in which the bore has been increased an 


‘<2 


eighth of an inch for the 1910 season, one being equipped as a 
runabout and the other contesting in stripped form. Two of 
the new four-cylinder model Q Maxwells appropriated honors in 
the small-car class, with Arthur See at the wheel of the faster 
one, which made its climb in 1:13 4-5. The Pierce Arrow, with 





“Tony” 


Ledermann and the Pierce Six Which Had 
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a Walk-Away 





August :., 1909 
“Tony” Ledermann drivin, had 
an unopposed victory in the six. 
cylinder class, and the Buick 
also took two events wit!: noth- 
ing to compete against cxcept 
the electric timer. 
The clocking was attended to 


by P. A. Sayles and George Me- 
Graham, of the Timers Club, of 


New York. They had the de- 
vice on hand which has been 
used at all of the prominent 


automobile race meets, and it 
gave the usual complete satis- 
faction. McGraham took care 
of the start, being on the line 
with Vice-President Sherman, 
and as each speeding contestant 


passed he pressed the key, which 


did the work at the business 
end of the instrument—at the 
top of the hill. Three stop 





watches were started, when the 
circuit was closed at the foot of 
the climb, and Sayles presided 
over them at the finish. 


With Fred Wagner’s char- 
acteristic celerity as starter ail the events were run in slightly 
over an hour, with no waits except when the Chalmers- 
Detroit was stripped for the free-for-all, and when another 
car had to go down the back way to take part in the 
next class. The contestants were always lined up in readi- 


ness for the signal, securing a run of about 100 yards from 
the center of the town before crossing the tape. There is a 
slight dip just over the starting line and then the grade com- 
mences, so that the machines attained a considerable speed be- 
fore beginning the ascent. The course itself is nearly straight, 
there being one slight curve to the left half way up, but this 
was not enough to cause skidding or any sensationalism. The 
roughness of the surface, however, caused some pronounced 
swerving when speeding towards the 


finish, and Bourque’s 


stripped Knox did some jumping as it flew alongside a white 
fence at the roadside. 
Competition opened with an event for the smallest cars ad- 


mitted, those selling from $851 to $1,250, and this was taken 
handily 


one, two, by the new Maxwell runabouts of 22.5 horse- 
power. The Hudson was a close 
third, however, for its time was 
but four-fifths of a second more 
than the 1:13 4-5 of the winner. 
A Chalmers-Detroit 40 was a 
splendid runner-up to Bourque’s 
Knox in two classes, the cars 
being evenly matched in regard 
to engine size, and the Chalmers 
might have done better than its 
154 3-5 in the free-for-all if its 
seat had not slipped off. 


Burnham, with a Simplex, 
won the event for the four- 
cylinder general selling for 


$4,000 or over, his time being 
:52. Unfortunately, his machine 
was placed out of running order 
soon after passing the finish line 
by hitting a concrete culvert at 
the turn to the back road. Here 


he left it and jumped another 
car to get to the starting line 
for the free-for-all, in which he 
Tony Led- 
took 








drove his big Fiat. 


ermann, wnopposed, the 
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, Na 
x class for sixes with a 48-horse- 
Buick power Pierce Arrow. 
noth- Just after the finish of the 
xcept contest the crowd at the hotel 
was given a real scare and only 
ed to quick action averted an accident. 
: Me- Vice-President Sherman had 
ib. of been given his ride over the 
e de- course, holding the prize won 
been by Burnham in the free-for-all, 
‘inent and had been safely deposited 
nd it at the starting line. Then Burn- 
satis- ham started to turn to go to 
care the garage, but his steering gear 
> line jammed and the big car, going 
rman, at a 20-mile-an-hour clip, leaped 
estant for the sidewalk and the crowd. 
which Brakes held, however, and the 
siness people scattered very quickly, so 
it the that when the machine stopped 
stop on the sidewalk no damage was 
n the done. It was considered par- 
ot of ticularly fortunate that the de- 
esided rangement occurred after Mr. 
Sherman had disembarked. Burnham at Wheel of the 90-H.P. Simplex, Winner of Its Class 
char- The day was truly a gala one 
ightly for this part of the country, and hundreds of avtomobile touring Herewith are the summaries of Richfield’s first hill climb: 
imers- parties arrived during the morning, parking their cars along the FOUR-CYLINDER STOCK CARS, $4,000 OR OVER 
10ther route of the climb or leaving them at the bottom and walking up. pos. See HP. Bore Stroke —_— Time 
n the It was estimated that about three or four thousand people were 1 Simplex ........ 90 6.1 53-4 F. K. Burnham.... .52 
; . , BS ‘SOG cerccvees 53 53-4 51-2 H. L. Conde....... 1:07 4-5 
readi- on the roadside, and the course was kept clear by local police SIX-CYLINDER STOCK CARS, $3,000 OR OVER 
from and firemen in uniform. Automobile clubs in neighboring cities f 
; . ‘ea 1 Pierce-Arrow .. 48 41-2 43-4 A, A. Ledermann.. 1:15 
ea had planned organized runs, but this idea gave way to the sepa- 
com- rate party method, and from Syracuse, Binghamton, Oneonta, CASES. Ses. Ce Sie ee 4 
1,4: . . SD TR  bewan sndons 40 5 43-4 W. A. Bourque.... :571-5 
ed be- Utica, Rome, Herkimer and even Buffalo and Albany the tourists % Chalmers-Detroit 40 5 43-4 C. G. Hanne....... “59 3-5 
raight, came. The result was that all roads led to Richfield Springs yes- GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $2,001 TO $3,000 
it this terday and to-day. . eee 40 5 43-4 W. A. Bourque.... :57 2-5 
The The officials of the hill climb were as follows: Referee, 2 Chalmers-Detroit 40 5 43-4 J. S. Brown........ :59 2-5 
yunced Samuel B. Stevens; honorary referee, F. H. Elliott; clerk of 3 Geeane-Daywn. Ht 6S-6 © OC, Be DO isa. ia 
irque’s course, Thomas J. Wetzel; starter, Fred J. Wagner; judges, GARSLING SYSEK CARR, CLAN TO Ce 
white H. W. Smith, president Automobile Club of Syracuse; George 1 Buick ---------+- $3.4 41-3 & A. C. Warren...... A:08 
A. Frisbie, president Automobile Club of Utica, and George W. GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $851 TO $1,250 
rs ad- Baird, president Automobile Club of Oneonta ; timers, P. A. : wes 35 resets =-3 te ; oye SA tor -? 
taken Sayles, George McGraham; technical committee, C. H. Norris 3 Hudson ......... 22.5 33-4 41-2 C. G. Hanna....... 1:14 3-5. 
horse- and C. A. Benjamin, of Syracuse, and Frank Miller of Utica; at Lacey windos ry tie 3-4 ; c ong a “a a6 
a close observers, G. H. Norris, H. L. 
ne was ' Conde, M. W. Kerr. ; ; Spy i 24 ee 
1 more The contest committee was é ‘i * 
vinner. composed of H. N. DeWitt, ; ts Lape 
was a chairman; Fred Bronner, F. E. oo 
arque’s Munger, C. B. Conrad, I. J. i : ‘ Y) ‘ 
ie cars Kent, Thomas J. Wetzel, W. H. 
regard Keller. The local committee in- 
jalmers cluded J. D. Cary, chairman; 
han its Gasherie DeWitt, W. T. John- 
1 if its son, Otto Singewald, W. T. 
Welden, Richard Purcell, Frank 
implex, Roff, G. W. Hyde, S. H. Conk- 
four- lin, A. J. Bloomfield, George 
g for Tunnicliffe. 
being Handsome silver loving cups 
nachine were presented to the winners 
x order of the various classes, and in 
ish line the free-for-all there was a sec- 
vert at ond prize also. The DeWitt 
Here trophy for the open event was 
another presented by Proprietor DeWitt. 
ng line who was responsible for the day 
hich he of sport, for which came auto- 
yy Led- mobilists from a large section eee 


nk the of the Empire State. Arthur See and the Model Q Maxwell, Small Car Winner 
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Chairman H. N. DeWitt Singled Out 


GASOLINE STOCK CHASSIS, 451 TO 600 CUBIC INCHES DIS- 


PLACEMENT 
2 BEE ccccccccece 40 5 43-4 W. A. Bourque.... :48 
GASOLINE STOCK CHASSIS, 231 TO 330 CUBIC INCHES DIS- 
PLACEMENT 
eS eee 32.4 41-2 5 A. C. Warren...... 1:02 4-4 
FREE-FOR-ALL—NO RESTRICTIONS 
= ayers 120 7 61-2 F. K. Burnham. 745 4-5 
ff ae. 40 5 43-4 W. A. Bourque. . :48 
3 Chalmers-Detroit 40 5 43-4 J. S. Brown........ 754 3-5 
G “RD ccccesccs 48.4 51-2 6.1 J. G. Barclay...... 59 4-5 


Automobile Club of Richfield Springs Organized 


There were a large number of automobilists around Richfield 
Springs who have long wanted an organization to aid the good 
roads movement, to hold climbing contests and to facilitate 
the spread of touring information. This evening Mr. DeWitt 
of the Earlington; his son, H. N. DeWitt, who is chairman of 
the contest committee, which was formed temporarily for this 
meet; William T. Johnson, proprietor of the Hotel Berkeley- 
Waiontha; Fred Bronner, the postmaster, and a number of 
others formed the Automobile Club of Richfield Springs. There 
are about fourteen charter members, and many more have prom- 
ised to join. The following officers were elected: President, 
William T. Johnson; vice-president, Thomas J. Wetzel; secre- 
tary, Fred Bronner; treasurer, John D. Cary. A committee on 
by-laws and constitution was appointed as follows: G. De- 
Witt, A. J. Bloomfield, G. E. Tunnicliff. 

Four honorary members were elected—Hon. James S. Sher- 
man and three Freds—Fred J. Wagner, Fred H. Elliott and 
Fred K. Burnham. Mr. Elliott represented the A. A. A. at 


the meeting, and assisted in the formation of the definite rules 
and plans of the organization. 

The local club, supported by the hotels and townspeople, 
endeavor to secure the first convention of the New York State 


will 
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Wherein “Tony” is the Honored One 


Automobile Association, which will be held next July, with a 
large hill-climb at the same time. 


Secret Time Run Round Canadarago Lake 


Friday afternoon there was a “sociability run,” the route 
being twice around Canadarago Lake, and the time was a secret 
held by William T. Johnson, who marked off the distance and 
set the schedule. Thirteen cars started, but one, Mr. Kent's, 
was unlucky and had a puncture and withdrew. The time which 
Mr. Johnson had decided upon was two hours, and the nearest 
to it was Adolphus Fiegenheimer, in an E-M-F, who consumed 
1:29:31%. The farthest from the guess was C. B. Conrad, who 
drove his Pope-Hartford around in 1:13:06 3-4, winning the 
consolation prize. C. W. Root drove his Haynes over in 55 min- 
utes 8 seconds, but this was greater than the legal speed limit, 
and so the consolation did not go to him. 

The following is the result of the run, with the time of each 
contestant : 


Entrant Car Time 
A.Fiegenheimer ......... ET «- hd.ue werkeweemerd ake 1:29:31 1-4 
ae, GS BOOM, 2 cc cee OT v5deosee—sens neue 1:24:22 1-2 
Percival Jones........... ar er 1:21:15 3-4 
ee ee ae 1:21:14 1-2 
A. M. Zabriskie.......... eee ee 1:20:21 1-2 
Joseph Kaeslin .......... CE ncueubanweis sein et ee 1:18:35 
H. FB. Mansfield......... Stevens-Duryea ........ 1:18:27 1-2 
Be Bie GOODE. ccccccccees Stevens-Duryea ........ 1:18:04 1-4 
Te ae. Hs cvasenecceedh 0 —*EeeS aaa 1:17:58 1-2 
Oliver Drake-Smith ..... EMO ciadveecsecdeece 1:13:39 1-2 
Ce ee ES oc ccccecenves Pope-Hartford ......... 1:13:06 3-4 
Seer DE. scbdackcarianaves 755:08 


The officials were: Judges, J. W. Ward, Benjamin Brown, C. 
H. Lang; starter, William T. Johnson; clerks, Richard Cary, 
L. G. Foster; timers, C. E. Caney, F. E. Mungor. 

From the popularity of this little run, and the puzzle accom- 
panying it, it is likely that a repetition will occur at an early date. 
A number of autoists who are spending the Summer in this 
locality have promised their support with entries. 








Line-Up in Front of the Roomy Earlington 











From the Hotel’s Capacious Colonial Veranda 
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M. C. A. WILL HAVE RULES CONFERENCE AT INDIANAPOLIS 


OWARD E. COFFIN, chairman of the general rules com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Contest Association, out- 
lines most interestingly the matters which will call for considera- 
tion at the session of the committee to take place at Indianapolis, 
August 19, 20, 21, at which time the new Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway will have its dedicatory race meet. Unquestionably, 
the manufacturers who support racing should concern them- 
selves in the framing of the rules, and while the regulations for 
1909 have not met all the requirements, at the same time a big 
step was made in the right direction. 

The M. C. A. leaves to the contest board of the American 
Automobile Association the final adoption and enforcement of 
the rules recommended by the M. C. A. Chairman Coffin, in 
outlining the work to be taken up at the Indianapolis meeting, 
has the following to say: 


CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION—To a lack of 
proper preparation, rather than to an inferior mechanical excel- 
lence, can be ascribed nearly all the humiliating performances of 
American-built cars when entered in ‘ternational contests. All 
of us, importers and American manufacturers as well, are prone 
to excuse a poor performance upon the part of our cars, whether 
the event be local, national or international, on the ground that 
we did not have sufficient time at some stage of the game to get 
either our organization or our cars into proper shape for the com- 
petition. This condition of chronic ‘‘unpreparediess”’ can, in the 
case of the American manufacturer, be partially ascribed to a lack 
of attention given to such matters on account of the pressure 
exerted in other lines directly associated with the producing and 
commercial ends. 

Many times in the past, particularly in the case of events of 
national or of considerable local importance, insufficient notice as 
to date and conditions upon which and under which a contest is 
to be run has been given to those who have been asked to sup- 
port the event with entries. An important bit of work which is 
now being pushed by the M. C. A. will certainly go far toward put- 
ting an end to this kind of trouble, with a result that the average 
car entered in 1910 competitions should make a much better show- 
ing before the public than in the past. 


WHAT M. C. A. HAS ACCOMPLISHED.—The Manufacturers’ 
Contest Association, embracing within its membership those Amer- 
ican manufacturers and American importers of foreign cars who 
firmly believe in the value of that class of publicity which may be 
obtained from competition in properly governed and properly con- 
ducted motor car contests of every kind has, since its foundation 
in Chicago last February, taken many steps toward the elimination 
of the chaotic conditions pertaining to contest matters. 

From the beginning the work of this organization has been aimed 
toward an elimination of the causes of the trouble rather than to- 
ward the application of a cure to each individual complaint. The 
removal of the causes that have gone to encourage the old excuse 
of “If we had only had another week’s time,” is certainly not the 
least of the several lines of work mapped out by the M. C. A. 

The constitution and by-laws of the organization call for a meet- 
ing of the general rules committee each year in August. On this 
general rules committee are the representatives of twenty-five of 
those concerns—manufacturers and importers—who have shown the 
most activity in contest matters during the past two years. This 
meeting is scheduled this year at Indianapolis, Agust 19, 20, 21, 
at the time of the opening and initial race meet of the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway—the first of the several great speedways that are 
being built or will be built in America on the plan of the famous 
Brooklands track, near London. 

At this meeting will be discussed all recommendations regard- 
ing the rules, changes in rules, classification, etc., for 1910. All 
changes suggested by the actual experiences of the present season 
will be considered. 

It is unfortunate that the incorporation of the M. C. A. occurred 
s0 late in the spring of this year that the revised classifications 
and rules could not be announced at the beginning of the season. 
Otherwise there would have been avoided much of the uncertainty 
that has existed in contest matters the early part of this year. 

Plans for 1910—In September, immediately following the August 
meeting of the general rules committee, and as a direct result of 
the findings of this committee, announcement will be made as to 
the changes in the present governing rules and classifications, ac- 
companied by the publication by the contest board of the A. A. A. 
of the annual rules book, wherein will be covered all conditions 
governing motor car events to be held between the dates of Jan- 
uary 1 and December 31, 1910. At the same time will be published 
a complete schedule giving the approximate date and all necessary 





information pertaining to each and every contest of importance 
which is to be run during the season of 1910. 

With such an announcement made in September, coupled with 
the publication of the rules and conditions, which become effective 
January 1, there can be little reason or excuse for a lack of prepa- 
ration on the part of any manufacturer or importer who proposes 
to make entry in contests of any kind. 

The M. C. A. does not control contests, local, national, or inter- 
national. In all national affairs this association recognizes the 
direct and supreme control ‘of the contest board of the American 
Automobile Association. 

All international matters clear through and are handled by the 
Automobile Club of America. The exact relations existing between 
the M. C. A. and the other two organizations mentioned are out- 
lined in formal contracts whieh have been or soon will be executed 
in due form. 

Printed blanks have already been sent out from the secretary’s 
office of the M. C. A. t those manufacturers and importers en- 
rolled as members, and on these blanks are being sent in the sug- 
gestions which will outline the attitude of the majority upon all 
items of national and international importance. All recommenda- 
tions on international matters will, after discussion at the August 
meeting, be formally transmitted to the Automobile Club of 
America, and will later, through its delegates, be presented at the 
international conference abroad. 

Things to be Discussed.—Among the more important subjects to 
be discussed in Indianapolis are the following: 

1. Recommendations as to changes in the classifications and 
weights for 1910 season. 


2. Changes to be recommended to the fentent board for the 
American Automobile Association rules of 1 


3. The possibility of the support by the Ry nik A. of an impartial 
and thoroughly capable technical committee, which shall serve at 
all competitive contests. 

4. The arrangement of a definite and logical schedule of all im- 
portant contests for the season of 1910, with a view to the an- 
nouncement in September of this year of the approximate dates, 
character and general conditions governing all such events. (From 
information at hand it is a certainty that the promoters of all 
annual events will for 1910 be very glad to cooperate, as may be 
suggested by the M. C. A., in so scheduling these contests as to 
avoid interference of dates. The interests of the promoter and of 
the eS who is asked to support the contest with entries 
are mutual. 


5. National events. How many shall be supported and of what 
character? 

6. International events. How many shall be supported and of 
what character? 


7. Endurance contests. Action to be taken upon the recom- 
mendation made by the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, that only one endurance contest be scheduled for any 
one section of the country and not more than four be supported 
by manufacturers’ entries. 

8. Road racing versus track events upon specially constructed 
speedways of any less than two miles in circumference. 

9. Shall racing on existing mile and half-mile horse tracks be 
countenanced or supported in any way? 

10. A standard electrical ening device for the elimination of 
human error in the timing of all important speed events. 

11. A satisfactory definition of the term “Stock Car.” 

12. Steps to insure the enforcement of the rule governing the 
character of the publicity matter employed by any maker concerning 
the performance of his cars in any contests. All such publicity 
must be in accordance with the facts. 

13. A formula for the proper comparison of the performances of 
steam and gasoline automobile motors. 





LIGHT CAR INNING WITH NEXT “24” 

New York, Aug. 9—Light weight and medium priced automo- 
biles will have a grind of their own in the race meet scheduled 
for the Brighton Beach track for August 27-28. The popular 
interest in long-time contests has proven so great that the Motor 
Racing Association has decided to allow the smaller class ma- 
chines to race for six hours on the first day, so that a contest 
longer than any light car road race will result. The dividing 
line will be $2,500, and those above that price will be eligible for 
the 24-hour contest which will start in the evening as usual. 
The six-hour run will commence at 11 o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, and there will then be continuous racing throughout the 
afternoon. The entry fee for the small machines has been set 
at $75, and the prizes will amount to $50 in cash or plate, the 
first prize being $30. The amounts for the big fellows remain as 
previously—$s500 entry fee, and prizes totaling $2,100. 

Between the two long races there will be three short ones, a 
five-mile free-for-all, mile time trials, and a 25-mile event for 
cars costing from $1,201 to $3,000. 
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Zengle’s Chadwick Six in Its Free-for-All Flight in Pursuit of the Famous Algonquin Cup 


HICAGO, Aug. 7—Excelling in perhaps the most brilliant 
hill-climb field of the season, Len Zengle’s Chadwick Six 
captured the Algonquin cup in the fourth annual event of the 
Chicago Motor Club, held at Algonquin on Thursday. To get 
i “leg” on the trophy in which Frank Leiand and the Stearns 
have an interest, Zengle had to break records on the two hills 
ascended, his margin of victory being 2 4-5 seconds. 

The Algonquin cup, now a classic, was put up by the resi- 
dents of Algonquin,.and the conditions are that it goes to the 
car making the fastest total time on the two hills, regardless of 
class. The first winner was Frank Leland, who had the fight 
of his life to get it, there being only three-fifths of a second 
between him and George Salzman in the Thomas Six. The 
same car figured in the battle of Thursday last, and it was 
Greiner in this same Thomas that was the runner-up. 

Fighty-five entries were made in 22 class events; 71 started 
and 67 climbed both hills. As usual, the meet was well handled, 
the only difficulty being to clear the hill of sightseers and vehicles, 
which delayed the start both morning and afternoon. It had 
been planned to have militia guard the course, and soldiers 
would have been available had it not been for the objection 
of a neighboring village, which evidently did not like to see 
Algonquin get so much of the limelight. However, local mar- 
shals did very well, and the whole card was run off without a 
mishap. 

Only once was there the slightest accident, that occurring 
when Shetnitz, an amateur driving a Chalmers-Detroit, had 
his steering gear go wrong while climbing Phillips Hill in the 
afternoon. The tie-rod between the knuckles pulled out at one 
of the joints. It was near the top, and for a moment it looked 
as if disastrous consequences would result. But the amateur 
pluckily brought his car to a stop just before the tape was 
reached. 

This year’s climb differed somewhat from previous ones. The 
old system of classification by means of piston area was aban- 
doned because it conflicted with the new scheme devised by 
the Manufacturers’ Contest Association and adopted by the 
American Automobile Association for uniformity’s sake. The 





tield was, therefore, classified by piston displacement and also 
by price. Time decided the winners in all but class A 2, in 
which the results were reached by means of the club’s formula, 
in which the piston area is multiplied by the time and the result 
divided by the weight of the car with its load. In addition to 
the regular A. A. A. card, there were added events for motor 
buggies and electrics, and the amateurs were also cared for. 
The owners competed with the tradesmen, but their time figured 
in deciding the amateur championship. 

As in previous years two hills were used. In the morning 
Perry Hill, about a quarter of a mile in length, was tackled 
from a standing start. Jn the afternoon the contestants went 
up Phillips Hill, half a mile in length, and from a standing 
start. The time made on both hills was used in deciding the 
winners. Both hills were in the best of condition. 

Father Time suffered most on Perry Hill, where four cars 
beat the old record of :24 1-5 and two others tied it. On Phil- 
lips Hill the Chadwick was the only one to get inside of Leland’s 
:29 2-5, registering :28, whereas Greiner in the Thomas tied 
the record. 

When the program was first announced, everyone looked for 
a speed battle in the free-for-all, for undoubtedly it was one 
of the best fields of the year. Denison in the big Knox was the 
first one to make the spectators sit up and take notice. Denison 
had made a good climb in the morning, and when he negotiated 
Phillips in :30 1-5 one hardly looked for him to actually lift 
the cup. Then Greiner shot his bolt, and tied the old record. 
With the shade he had over the mark in the morning it looked 
as if an amateur might reap the honors of the day. 

But the Chadwick had yet to come up, it having been given 
the last number in the bag. So the crowd settled back for the 
grand finale, and it was not disappointed, for Zengle came up 
old Phillips with a roar and dash that made it clearly apparent 
even before he had crossed the tape that the cup belonged to 
him. And so it proved, for he had done :28, lowering the 
record 1 2-5 seconds and making his total time :50 3-5 as 
against :53 2-5 for Greiner. 

Class F, division 1, limited to cars with displacement not ex- 
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ceedinig 390 cubic inches, was styled the little free-for-all, and 
proved to be a classy event which attracted the Stoddard-Dayton, 
Buick, Knox, National, Corbin, Marion and Kisselkar, some of 
them having in two cars. The Stoddard driven by Bert Miller 
had the speed of the party, getting first place by one-fifth of a 
second over the Buick driven by Burman, the total times of the 
two leaders—:56 2-5 and :56 3-5, respectively—comparing most 
favorably with that of the cars in the big class. 

The Knox drew first blood in division 1 of class B, for cars 
from 451 to 600 cubic inches of piston displacement. It was 
the big Knox, and Denison drove. Its time was :53 3-5, with 
Englebeck the runner-up in the Stoddard-Dayton, and he was 
only two-fifths of a second faster than his teainmate, Miller. 

Burman in the Buick was the top-liner in division 2 of this 
class, which was for the 301-450 class. In this Burman beat 
Miller in the Stoddard Dayton, who, however, evened up the 
score in the little free-for-all, where the positions were reversed. 
Denison in the little Knox was third, but 2 2-5 seconds s 


The Corbin won in the third division, the 231-300 its 
nearest competitor being the Moon, driven by Phil Wells. Both 
these cars were in the Indiana trophy road race last July. In 
this class the Falcar, also a reminiscence of the Crown Point 
races, made a good run into third place. 

In division 4, from 161 to 230 cubic inches, the Velie, Chal- 
mers-Detroit, Mason and Moline battled, and it was the Velie, 
a newcomer in competition, that won handily, beating the Chal- 
mers driven by Knipper 1:03 4-5 to 1:05 1-5. A surprising 
climb was made by the two-cylinder Mason, wisich was ouly 


three-fifths of a second slower than the Chalmers. Earli in 
the day the Mason had given indications of its speed when it 
tied the Velie in division 2 of class F for ca not ’ 19 


202 cubic inches piston displacement. In this cach did 1:00, but 
the Velie improved on this in the event which it won 

In the motor buggy division two Holsmans and a Schacht 
fought it out, with the Holsmans running one, two. In the 
electric division the Babcock won with :34 1-5 on Perry and :47 
on Phillips, a big cut of the records made two years ago. 

There were six divisions in class A, in which the classifi- 
cation was made by price. In conjunction with this were run 
the formula events of class A 2, one climb sufficing for both. 
In division 1 Greiner, in the Thomas six, had a walkover. In 
division two just the two Stoddards ran, Englebeck winning in 
‘59 and Miller being second in 1:00 1-5. The Knox had five 
seconds the advantage over the Kisselkar in division 3, with the 
Grout third. In division 4 seven cars started and the Oakland, 
driven by Howard Bauer of Buffalo, trimmed the Velie. 
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The two-cylinder Mason was the winner in division 5 of class 
A, the defeated being the Maxwell and Buick. In this event 
there was a difference between first and second of 13 1-5 seconds. 

The card had been opened by a duel between the little Hup- 
mobile and the Maxwell Junior, in which the latter scored. 


How They Finished in the Formula 


One of the closely-watched phases of the climb was the per- 
formance of the cars in six events, in which the winner was 
not necessarily the fastest car up the hill, but rather was 
determined by formula, in which the car weight with driver was 
divided into the product obtained by multiplying the piston dis- 
placement of the motor in cubic inches by the time in seconds re- 
quired to climb the hill, the lowest result being the winner. The 
formula is intended to allow for the varied differences in car 
weight and motor sizes, and is teally a motor efficiency test. The 
tabulation shows how closely the work of each car is covered. 
In division 4 premier honors would have gone to No. 8 Velie, 
but its disqualification for not carrying a muffler gave No. 10 
Kisselkar the prize, on a percentage of 7.86. This was not so low 
a percentage as that made by the Apperson last year, which set 
a mark of 6.42, the best percentage ever obtained by any car in 
the climb. Second honors this year went to the No. 5 Mason 
and third honors to No. 10 Kissel. The summary: 


Division 6—$850 and Under 


No. Car A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. Total 
Driver Time Time Ne % % 

5 - BERR cect <scoces 42 3-5 64 3-5 3.89 5.89 9.78 

2 Hupmobile .Hearne ..... 46 3-5 75 3.86 6.22 10.08 
Division 5—$851 to $1,250 

S BOGOR sccax Duesenberg . 38 4-5 411-5 3.80 4.05 7.85 

4 Maxwell -Ulingworth .. 361-5 57 3.6 5.76 9.36 
Division 4—$1,251 to $2,000 

S Pee  cécves Stickney .... 36 $0 2-5 3.23 3.63 6.86 

Oo Eee... case Schoeneck .. 341-5 47 3-5 3.24 4.52 7.86 

9 Oakland .Warding ..... 31 4-5 39 4-5 3.95 4.45 8.4 

5 POR «cc0s Flelchmader . 3 50 3.91 4 58 8.49 

6 Oakland -Harding ..... 36 3-5 41 1-5 4.51 >. 08 9.59 

1] BEAPEOR 2c MRM cc cccses 45 1-5 50 4-5 4.56 5.13 9.69 
Division 3—{¢2,001 to ¢3,000 

17 Grout ...... Halbert ..... 321-5 444-5 3.38 4 65 8.03 

Se BOR .cseas Denison ..... 243-5 39 3.4 ».4 8.44 

18 Kissel .....ichoeneck ... 29 2-5 39 1-5 1.3 5.75 10.06 

Division 2, $3,001 to $4,000 
19 Stoddard ..Englebeck ... 25 3-5 33 2-5 4.04 5.27 9.31 
20 Stoddard ..WMiller ....... 25 4-5 34 2-5 4.08 5.44 9.52 
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*Dicqualifed for not carrying muffler. 
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~ SUMMARY OF FOURTH ANNUAL HILL CLIMB OF THE CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB, ALGONQUIN, TL, 4 AUG. 5, 1909 nu 
S—_——____ = —= —— in 
CLASS C—FREE FOR ALL 
a Bore and ; A.M. P.M. Total tet 
No. _ Car H.P. Stroke Weight Tires Magneto Carburete Driver Time Time Time co 
85 Chadwick Six......... 40.0 S$ 26 OO Oe ll Chadwick...... L. J. Zengle.... 122 3/5 :28 :50 3/5 
78 Thomas Six. . 48.4 5¥%]x5% 3,420 Michelin.............Bosch.......Mayer......... A. W.Greiner...  :24 229 2/5 353 2/5 ch 
83 Ora. 2 54%x5% SP nets 5 66000 s oe ecnceey Stromberg..... A. Denison... .. 124 2/5 230 1/5 254 3/5 
84 National Six.. wee 5 x5 .... Michelin.............Bosch.......Schebler....... , Aitken...... . 23 3/5 32 55 3/5 re 
80 44.1 5u%x5% Ul Sere Bosch....... Stromberg... .. . Miller. . 124 2/5 331 3/5 356 1/5 Fi 
82 44.1 54% x5% 2,994 Michelin.............Bosch....... Stromberg..... c Englebeck. . 25 732 257 
74 46.0 53%x5% SS * {oa Bosch....... Stearns........ H. Beaumont.. 126 3/5 235 3/5 1:02 1/5 te 
77 46.0 53x54 3,265 Fisk.. 4: «2 i i a OE B. Howard*.. 725 2/5 337 2/5 = 1:02 4/5 T 
75 40.0 5S x6 2,770 Continental. . cashes ae Locomobile. . Locomobile....H.N.Scott*....  :30 4/5 — :39 3/5 1:10 2/5 
81 28.9 44x4\% 1,920 Michelin. . Se, ae eee A. Monsen..... 731 2/5 739 3/5 11 D 
76 40.0 5 x4% ee ee Bosch...< s+ . Mayer. ree = oe eee 233 Did not finish d 
CLASS F—DIVISION 1: DISPLACEMENT NOT EXCEEDING 390 CUBIC INCHES B 
72 36.1 4%x5 Gamal Beeeee..........-.-Bamh...... Seeman cae B. Miller....... 124 1/5 732 1/5 256 2/5 
04 32.4 416x5 2,155 Michelin.. ee eee Schebler....... R. Burman..... :24 2/5 332 1/5356 3/5 ce 
68 40.0 5 x4% 2,550 Fisk.. CO ee ae ap mane Se pomians. . Reacts 125 2/5 33 258 2/5 st 
70 36.1 43%x4% 2'140 Diamond & Michelin. .Bosch.....:: Schebler.. . Kincaid...... 726 4/5 233 2/5 = 1:00 1/5 
67 32.4 444x444 2.070 Michelin & hevepeny pO ee Schebler.. 3: 228 2/5 9:35 1/5 1:03 3/5 o! 
71 28.9 44x4% if “SSRs ‘ Splitdorf pised Schebler....... A. Monsen..... 728 1/5 337 3/5 1:05 4/5 , 
73 $8.0 4%x4%4 2.415 Goodyear............ Remy ......Stromberg.....G.Schoeneck..:  :29 238 1/5 1:07 1/5 hi 
63 32.4 4 2,155 Michelin Ss ieee: id. mae Rem . .Stromberg..... A. Greiner*,.... 730 2/5 237 1:07 3/5 cl 
65 28.9 4% x46 eS ) ere Splitaori. wormed Schebler.......Hi. Stuts....... Did not start. :39 1/5 ........ 
al 
CLASS F—DIVISION 2: DISP LACEMENT NOT EXCEEDING 202 CUBIC INCHES E 
OS aed. ohne 0%ccke 25.6 4 x4 - Bh” Saree Splitdorf.....Kingston...... . Stickney..... 225 1/5 143 4/5 1:09 
ee wosus'stees one 20.0 = #25 1650 Diamond... ..ccccces Splitdorf..... Schebler....... . Duesen * 730 4/5 738 1/5 1:09 J 
CLASS B—DIVISION 1: DISPLACEMENT, 451 TO 600 CUBIC INCHES; MINIMUM WEIGHT, 2,400 POUNDS . 
58 Knox. ae 534x536 2,530 Fisk.. ee ee Stromberg.....A.Denison..... :23 2/5 330 1/5 —:53 3/5 . 
57 Stoddard-Dayton. Dan saital 44.1 2,575 Michelin............. See ee Stromberg..... C. Englebeck... 724 3/5 231 1/5 255 4/3 ni 
59 Stoddard-Da =ague. baeokee 44.1 374% x 338 OE eee ee eee Stromberg..... yy “es :24°3/5 731 3/5 756 1/5 
54 Stearns... re OE) fe [8 Ol C=} Bosch PRE geseens Poe ye Sy Beaumont*.. :27 235 1:02 S| 
ik. Sere 46.0 ty ee ge ee ee Stearns........ —: a 227 2/5 238 1:05 2/5 ir 
55 Locomobile............ 40.0 5 x6 rR TT ere ua “Loccenstilie. ..»H. Scott*..... 731 240 t:11 | 
ce 
CLASS B—DIVISION 2: DISPLACEMENT 301 TO 450 CUBIC INCHES; MINIMUM WEIGHT, 2,100 POUNDS a 
| ee 32.4 44%x5 BASS TE eics ce cccscets Remy.......Schebler....... R. Burman... .. 724 1/5 232 2/5 = :56 3/5 d 
49 Sroddaré-Dayton ba gmk 36.1 4%x5 SSS Oe Stromberg..... Bs BE ccsese 725 3/5 733 258 3/5 | 
9 year 40.0 5 x4% 3. 2 eee a ae Stromberg..... A. Denison..... 225 4/5 733 1/5 259 
|. Peers 36.1 434x4% 2,140 Diamond & Michelin. ——_ RA Sehebler.......J. Kincaid..... 726 1/5 733 1/5 359 2/5 
51 selacar. 38.0 44%x4% 2.415 moe apd ane eee ee Stromberg..... . Schoeneck... 729 741 1:10 
Gr I bis nesces ccs ds 32.4 4%x5 2.060 Goodrich.. : “ Splitdort papa Schebler....... O. E. Thorne 730 4/5 744 1:14 4/ 
CLASS B—DIVISION 3: DISPLACEMENT, 231 TO 300 CUBIC INCHES; MINIMUM WEIGHT, 1,800 POUNDS 
A A ee 32.4 44%x4\% 2,070 Michelin & Firestone. .Bosch.......Schebler....... - 5 235 3/5 1:03 4/5 tl 
ESR 33.0 4 5 x46 SAFO Weems. .. 2. ccccces Bosch....... Stromberg lls : 237 1:04 2/5 
_ — > een 28.9 x44 1,930 Goodyear & Goodrich..Remy....... - -Ralamasoo 238 2/5 1:08 3/5 if 
ok. Sarre 28.9 x4k% Mise DE besicssccoecd Columbia... .Columbia.. 740 3/5 1:10 
a, eeorree: 28.9 if . : 4 1,920 Michelin.. . -Splitdorf..... ——- 40 4/5 1:14 J 
eo Seer’ 30.6 2.195 Michelin Remy .-Schebler...... 45 3/5 1:29 f 
| RS Pe 28.9 ti ri 8 8 OO eee Splitdoré.. Leaed Schebler....... .C. E. Stutz 36 GS .ccccuee 
Nn 
CLASS B—DIVISION 4: DISPLACEMENT, 161 TO 230 CUBIC INCHES; MINIMUM WEIGHT, 1,500 POUNDS f 
ee eee 25.6 4 x4 = errr er Splitdorf.....Kingston...... Stickne 727 1/5 236 3/5 1:03 4/5 
36 Chalmers-Detroit..._:. 25.6 + 2 1% * Sf OS eer — i ansen Kingston...... w eo... 730 1/5 236 1:06 1/5 b 
i>: _ __SaGerRpEES 20.0 5 * kee” Splitdorf... “ Schebler err F. Deusenberg.. 128 2/5 738 2/5 1:06 4/5 2 
i> segenaaee > 25.6 4 x i 4 * = eee Simms-Bosch Schebler....... F. Salisbury. . SE SPS i cdedee | saseee , 
CLASS B—DIVISION 5: DISPLACEMENT, 160 CUBIC INCHES AND UNDER; MINIMUM WEIGHT, 1,200 POUNDS ‘ 
30 Buick neliie + 4.ccg begs 20.3 3% x3% SB eee Remy eecees< Schebler....... R. Burman.. 738 147 3/5 1:25 3/5 
/ "Seer 20.0 5 24 ef  - Se OS ee Schebler....... W. Rabenold... 254 4/5 1:15 2/5 2:10 1/5 C 
oe ti ne ee 4 x4 SAEO DUB. 6everd's veccece Splitdorf seese Maxwell...... -T. Marshall..... 1:01 3/5 1:22 ~ 2:23 3/5 t 
CLASS G—-MOTOR BUGGIES s 
a 21.0 54%x2% 1,290 Diamond............ None... .. - Beceee. - --t. Kenegar..... 242 1:12 2/5 1:44 2/? ‘ 
PE OR rscscccccess 21.0 54x2% 1,110 Diamond............ None....... ‘ - Kenegar.. ae ae 1:19 4/5 2:06 4/2 
i RRERERE SOS 18.0 43%4x4 ee eS eee ee “Schebler sade Sl . Bohrle.. . & 1:33 3/5 232 3 t 
CLASS G—ELECTRICS 
| RCC Eanes Sgr age 2,250 Good ce SS re F.G. Peck..... :34 1/5 347 1:21 15 : 
22 Columbus............ wiak 3) seein 1,740 Palear-Webb........ None........ Mesecncces R.S. Fend..... 3:36 2/5 :591/$ 1:35 3/5 ¢ 
CLASS A—DIVISION 1: $4,000 AND OVER ! 
21 Thomas Six........... 48.4 S3x5% 4,154 Michelin........... .-Bosch.......Mayer.........A,W.Greiner*,  :33 42 2/5 AS W/ , : 
CLASS A—DIVISION 2: $3,001 TO $4,000 
19 Stoddard-Dayton...... 44.1 5342536 2,994 Michelin............. i, ee Stromberg.....C. Englebeck...  :25 3/5 333 2/5 359 
20 Stoddard-Dayton...... 44.1 54x 534 BOS Mas cise cctevec eee Stromberg.....B. Miller....... 725 4/5 3342/5 1:00 
CLASS A—DIVISION 3: $2,001 TO $3, 
fe es 40.0 we”: gs 8 OU>e le eee ee Stromberg.....A. Denison.. 724 3/5 = 339 1:03 3/5 
Ce Se 5 ota fo dak 36.1 4%x4% 3,300 Goodyent..........0: ee ROE: Stromberg..... G. Schoeneck.. . 729 2/5 39 1/5 1:08 3/5 
17 Grout................ 32. 44%x5 2,870 Diamond & Firestone..Remy....... Stromberg... .. H. E. Halbert.. 332 1/5 :44 4/5 1:17 
CLASS A—DIVISION 4: $1,251 TO $2,000 1 
9 4x5 2,450 Goodyear............Splitdorf.....Oakland.......H. Bauer....... 231 4/5 339 4/5 = 1:11 3/5 
8 4 x4 AO LE ivecnwexeucesed Splitdort.... oF + Kin RR. asa J. Stickney... 236 740 2/5 = 1:16 2/5 
6 44%x5 2.425 Goodyear............ Splitdorf. . SES A.G. Har ling. ; 236 3/5 241 1/5 1:17 4/5 
10 4%x4\% 2,400 Goodyear............ Remy. cael eo Se: G. Schoeneck.. 3341/5 347 3/5 1:21 4/5 
7 4%x43{ 2,260 Michelin.............U. & H...... Stromberg.....F. Schwader... * 750 1:24 
it 4% x456 2'350- Michelin............. Splitdorf.....Schebler....... A Monsen...... 51/5 :50 4/5 1:30 
14 x5 2,684 Michelin........... --Remy.......Stromberg..... A. Greiner*... " Stalied motor :37 1/5 ... ; 
CLASS A—DIVISION 5: $851 TO $1,250 : 
Ne ig 0. aids Scaie-o naive 20.0 .. 2% 1,840 iemend tained eee ..-Splitdorf..... Schebler.......F. Duesenberg.. 738 4/5 741 1/5 = 1:20 
en OE AE 22.5 3%x4 1,610 flex SE EAR ACE Splitdorf.....Maxwell....... . ilingsworth.,. 736 1/5 25 1:33 1/5 
5 ns xc Sale tss «tes esecccce cccce Michelin. ...000cc000sROMYoeve ee SCNODIET.. 3. Burman..... 338 4/5 = :57 1:35 4/5 
CLASS A—DIVISION 6: $850 AND UNDER ' 
1 Maxwell.............. 22.5 3%x4 1,760 Ajax.....---.0++-004 None........ Maxwell....... E.J.Smith.....  :42 3/5 1:04 3/5 1:47 1/3 | 
2 Hupmobile............ 16.9 tt) iat eS Cea: oe GS Breeze......... E. A. Hearne... 46 3/5 1:15 2:01 3/5 | 


* Amateur. 
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This year’s was the fourth an- 
nual Algonquin hill-climb, and was 
in charge of the Contest Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Motor Club, 
consisting of Charles P. Root, 
chairman; Frank H. Trego, sec- 
retary; C. A. Tilt, Bick Edwards, 
Frank H. Martin, H. P. Branstet- 
ter, J. B. Diebler and Oliver G. 
Temme. The officials were F. C. 
Donald, referee; David Beecroft, 
chairman; F. E. Edwards and 
Berne Nadall, judges and techni- 
cal committee; Oliver G. Temme, 
starter; Frank H. Martin, clerk 
of course, and Walter F. Zimmer, 
his assistant; Frank H. Trego, 
chief timer, and Bick Edwards 
and A. Adams, assistants; Frank 
E. Sparks, chief observer; Thomas 
J. Hay, marshal; L. H. Jackman, 
announcer, and C. G. Sinsabaugh, 
in charge of the publicity. Many 
names well known in automobile 
sporting circles will be recognized 
in the list. Their efficiency re- 
ceived the best possible endorse- 
ment in the smoothness which 
distinguished the trials. 


BLUE GRASS MEET 


Lexincton, Ky., Aug. g—At 
the opening of the Blue Grass Fair 
in this city to-day James B. Ryall, 
John Aitken, and Louis Strang 
furnished some of the best auto- 
mobile racing ever seen upon the 
fast Fair Grounds track. A num- 
ber of track records were lowered, 
among them being the mile held 
by Barney Oldfield. Aitken, driv- 
ing a 60-horsepower National, 
clipped one-fifth of a second from 
the old mark, setting the record at 
583-5 seconds. He also won the 
so-mile race against Strang, the 
time being 53:283-5. Tom Kin- 
kead, driving another National, 
won the 10-mile handicap, with 
one minute allowance, Aitken be- 
ing second and C. C. Merz in a 
four-cylinder National third. 
Ryall drove a Buick, and won the 
five-mile event in 4:52 1-5. 


CANADIANS TOUR 

Farco, N. D., Aug. 9—Prepara- 
tions are being made to give the 
members of the Winnipeg Auto- 
mobile Club a hearty welcome 
when they arrive here on their 
tour. It is said that 150 cars are 
being made ready. Their tour 
will last three weeks, during 
which they will cover about 500 
miles. They will pass through 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, then 
southward to Devil’s Lake,’N. D., 
and Fargo, with a side trip to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Aitken’s Driving of the National Six Called for Favorable Comment 





Corbin Excelied in Its Class with a Good Margin 
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Messrs Stevens and Gliddens 
and their bonnets. 








Marmon. Believed 
in Preparations 
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WHAT OF THE BIG ENDURANCE TOUR FOR 1910¢ 


EW YORK, Aug. 9—While the gathering at Indianapolis 
N next week of the general rules committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Contest Association may result in some discussion of 
the conditions for the 1910 annual endurance tour of the A. A. A., 
it is not anticipated that anything definite will be reached at this 
Even those firm in their belief that 
an event of this character is a good asset for the industry are 
divided among themselves as to what should be done another 
year, and many are not yet sure in their own minds as to definite 
revisions Of the 1909 rules, which left much to be desired in 
various directions. 


particular time. who are 


There is a growing impression that in the effort to obtain 
prize-winners, the penalizing business is being carried to an ex- 
treme; in other words, this insistent demand for possessors of 
the trophies has led to the punishment of cars in such manner as 
to give the general public a very false impression. 

One well-known New Yorker representing a car which has 
been in the tour several times, summed up the situation in this 
vein : 

“Supposing the excessive vibration over roads undeserving of 
the name should loosen a mudguard, or perhaps shake off a tail 
lamp. Is that any reason why the running qualities of a car 
should be subjected to penalization? For it is almost an utter 
impossibility to make clear to the general public the relations 
which different forms of penalization bear to the quality of the 
car itself. The average man simply knows that a car didn’t win 
a trophy and that it was penalized a certain number of points. 
While every man is not influenced in his buying of a car by 
results obtained in competition, it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
many a man is influenced against buying a car because it may 
have met with penalization in some form or other in a big con- 
test. Until the rules are made more explicit and sensibly appli- 
cable than was the case this year, there will not be in 1910 any 
large field of participants.” 

It is not likely that a meeting of the contest board of the 
A. A. A. will take place until early next month, which means 
that the protests filed by H. O. Smith, of the Premier Motor 
Car Company, and W. H. Van Der Voort, of the Moline Motor 
Company, will remain unanswered for the present. It will be 


NORTHWEST TO HAVE “LITTLE GLIDDEN” 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 9—A “Little Glidden” tour under 
the auspices of the Minnesota State Automobile Association has 
been arranged for August 27-September 1, the course to be be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul and Fargo, N. D. The dis- 
tance is a little over 600 miles. Each car will carry an observer 
and Glidden rules will hold, with the exception of the technical 
examination at the end of the run. Three trophies have been 
put up for the owners of the cars, and the Minneapolis Tribune 
has offered an additional one for the county commissioner of 
the county which has the best roads on the course. Since the 
announcement of this trophy a Tribune car carrying members 
of the state highway commission has been going over the course 
holding meetings with the county officials and the commercial 
clubs and other civic organizations. The route lies throveh St. 
Cloud. Alexandria, Fergus Falls and Pelican Rapids to Fargo, 
and return via Wahpeton, Wheaton, Benson and Litchfield. 


AUTOISTS TO MANAGE HORSE SHOW 
Cnuicaco, Aug. 9—A most peculiar situation has arisen in re- 
gard to the horse show held annually by the Oak Park Horse 
Show Association. This is a fashionable suburban event of im- 
portance among western horsemen, but this year it will be con- 
ducted by a body of directors, each one of whom owns from 
one to five automobiles, but no horses. 








remembered that these two protests were leveled against Pierce 
cars Nos. 9 and 108 for failure to finish with tail lamps. 

There is some discussion among automobilists generally, as to 
the chairmanship of next year’s tour, and while Frank B. Hower 
stated that this year was the last one for him, it is said that his 
friends will urge him to seek a continuance in office. Whoever 
tackles the job is certain to know that there is some work con- 
nected with it. To satisfy all participants is impossible. 





A MAKER’S IDEA OF THE GLIDDEN TOUR 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: z 

Now that the Glidden Tour is over and the manufacturers and 
contestants have had an opportunity to view the event from a 
commercial as well as a sporting standpoint, they cannot help but 
arrive at two conclusions. 

First, that the tour was a great success in the development of 
the business in the section of the country through which it passed; 
and second, that for the coming season the rules should be more 
strictly and scientifically drawn than they were this year. 

For instance, in this year’s run, cars which experienced 
siderable difficulty could still make a perfect score, as there were 
no penalizations for adjustment of carbureters, ignition troubles, 
oiling or adjustment of brakes, and cars were allowed to be towed. 
Had the rules taken these matters into consideration there would 
have been a very different ranking of the cars at the end of the 
run. We believe that ignition trouble to the average automobilist 
is one of the most serious difficulties he experiences, and is the 
cause of more troubles and stoppage than any other one thing. 
The oiling system is undoubtedly of the utmost importance to the 
life of a car, and should be put to the most severe test. Depend- 
able brakes are a necessity, and it does not seem that cars should 
be allowed to make repeated adjustments to them without penal- 
ization. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that the Maxwell cars made 
the entire run without adjustment of carbureter, ignition or oiling 
system, and were not towed up any hills. Their tire troubles were a 
minimum—but two punctures—and the same casings were used 
through the entire trip. 

We trust that next year you will use your influence to make the 
run even more strenuous than it was this year, and to have the 
rules made up in a way that would give the low-priced cars equal 
footing with the high-priced ones. We believe that the most suit- 
able route would be from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

MAXWELL BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY, 
Cc. W. Kelsey. 


con- 





Tarrytown, N. Y. 





PULLMANS LATEST TO ENTER MUNSEY TOUR 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 9—While the Frank A. Munsey 
reliability tour project from Washington to Boston and return 
is just a month old, it has “caught on” in great shape. Several 
hundred columns of matter have been published about the tour 
in papers all over the country. During the first month fourteen 
entries were secured, the two latest being Pullmans, which were 
entered by the York Motor Car Company of York, Pa. 

The work of blazing the route is well under way. All along 
the route the pathfinders have been received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, the automobile clubs in the various cities vying 
with each other in entertaining the Munsey scouts. 





MINNEAPOLIS AWAITS A.A.A. SANCTION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Aug. 9—Everything is in readiness for 
the annual reliability run conducted by the Tribune except the 
A. A. A. sanction, which Chairman Hower has not yet issued. 
The date is but a week off—August 17-18—and meanwhile the 
rules and entry blanks are held up. The route chosen this year 
by the officers of the Minneapolis Automobile Club takes the cars 
to Duluth and return, 186 miles each way, in two days. The 
roads afford all sorts of going, from good dirt to clay hills, deep 
sand and corduroy. The Minneapolis dealers are preparing for 
a strenuous test. 
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HICAGO, Aug. 7—The Summer convention of the Society 
of Automobile Engineers concluded at two o’clock this af- 
ternoon after a two-day session particularly valuable because of 
the nature of the papers read and the discussions which followed 
their reading. It was impossible to reach the paper on the test- 
ing of a 20-horsepower Franklin air-cooled motor, and this has 
been held over until the next meeting, as was also a paper by 
President Henry Hess. 

Thursday morning the fifty-odd members soon adjourned and 
made the 51-mile trip to the Algonquin hill-climb, the engineers 
being among the most interested spectators of the event. 

Friday morning the real convention opened, President Hess 
reading an invitation from John O. Heinze, inviting the society 
to Lowell, Mass., during the stock chassis races. 

The first paper considered was entitled “Commercial Test of a 
Pierce Water-Cooled Motor,” and was read by Prof. R. C. 
Carpenter, of Cornell University, though prepared by J. A. Luhr- 
nan and J. G. Woodworth, of Cornell, under the supervision of 
the professor. The reading was prefaced by a series of screen 
views showing the construction of the Pierce six-cylinder motor, 
and was followed by an illustration of the manograph and a brief 
description of its advantages and shortcomings. 

An equally interesting paper was “Some Points in the Opera- 
tion and Care of Vehicle Batteries,” by H. M. Beck; this paper 
included information about the ampere-hour meter which has 
been introduced during the present season and is meeting with 
much favor as an adjunct to the meters on an electric vehicle. 
The focal point of the paper consisted chiefly in the attention 
that should be given to a battery before it finally collapses, which 
is of paramount importance in that it is difficult to detect the ills 
of a battery because of its apparent simplicity. The discussion 
on the paper was particularly interesting, Frederick J. Neuman 
of the Woods Company, Chicago, taking the view that the test- 
ing of storage cells by the hydrometer is more reliable than that 
of the ampere-hour meter. Mr. Neuman, while recognizing the 
benefits of the ampere-hour meter, was afraid it might be too 
generally depended upon to the damage of the battery. Mr. Beck, 
in reply, took the stand that the ampere-hour meter was not 
looked upon as a cure-all for storage battery conditions, but 


* served a useful purpose in that it is a quick method of knowing 


the exact charged or discharged condition of the battery. 

Frank H. Lloyd read a short paper on “Lubricating Oils,” in 
which attention was drawn to the vast varieties of oil. He com- 
pared the crudes of the different states and drew attention to 
the different qualities possessed by each one. 

Secretary Alex Churchward’s paper on “Energy and Consump- 
tion of Commercial Vehicles,” consisted of a vast amount of in- 
valuable data on the loss of power due to tires, transmission 
losses, road resistances, wind resistance, grades, springs, using 
direct gear ratios, stops made during the day and the methods 
of acceleration. Secretary Churchward also read a paper pre- 
pared by H. S. Baldwin on the “Electric Cradle Dynanometer” 
used for testing gasoline engines. 

During the stay of the engineers in this city they were enter- 
tained by F. J. Neuman, of the Woods Vehicle Company. The 
majority of the members made their headquarters at the IIlinois 
Athletic Club, where the Friday morning session was held. In 
the afternoon upwards of a score accepted the invitation of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company to visit the factories at Pullman, 
Ill. Saturday morning the sessions took place at the South Shore 
Country Club in Jackson Park, one of the show places of the 
city. After the adjournment at this afternoon a luncheon was 
served at the club by the Woods Company. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 


OPERATION AND CARE OF VEHICLE BATTERIE.S* 


By H. M. BECK 


11H the rapid increase in the number of electric vehicles, 
the question of the proper operation and care of the storage 
battery becomes one of increased importance, as the best vehicle 
will not run if the battery goes wrong. While under normal con- 
ditions, the care of a battery is a comparatively simple matter, it 
must not on this account be entirely overlooked, and unfortu- 
nately, there has been some tendency recently, to minimize the 
actual attention required. This policy is not new, having been 
tried in other lines of battery work and, if continued, is sure to 
result disastrously. Why not rather admit that a certain 
amount of attention is required and insist on it? The best bat- 
tery can be ruined in a comparatively few charges or discharges, 
where it would have given a long life with proper treatment| 

The instruction books furnished by the manufacturers go into 
the operation and care of vehicle batteries very completely, and 
as they have been revised from time to time, one of them now 
being in its sixteenth edition, they are up to date. It will not be 
necessary, therefore, to go into many of the details of operation, 
but there are certain points which are either frequently misunder- 
stood, or else on which it would be well to lay special emphasis, 
as their importance has apparently not been appreciated. 

A storage battery is chemical in its nature, rather than me- 
chanical, and must not, therefore, be confused with mechanical 
apparatus. The latter gives much more marked warning when 
it requires attention, and the fact that a battery may be apparently 
operating perfectly when it requires attention, is responsible for 
a great deal of battery trouble. When a battery finally breaks 
down, permanent injury has been done, and while it can generally 
be doctored back into shape, it cannot be made to give the life it 
should have given. In probably no line of technical work is pre- 
vention rather than cure of so vital importance. 

Unfortunately the chemical theory of the storage battery has 
never been definitely settled, but an approximate idea of what 
goes on during charge and discharge can be easily stated. 

A storage battery from an elementary standpoint consists 
of two or more plates, positive and negative, insulated from 
each other and submerged in a jar of dilute sulphuric acid. 
The plates consist of finely divided lead known as the active 
material held in grids which serve both as supports and as con- 
ductors for the active material. The active material being finely 
divided, offers an enormous surface to the electrolyte and thus 
electro-chemical action can take place easily and quickly. Two 
plates such as described, would have no potential difference, the 
active material of each being the same. If, however, current 
from an outside source is passed between them, one, the positive, 
will become oxidized, while the other remains as before, pure 
lead. This combination will be found to have a potential differ- 
ence of about two volts, and if connected through an external 
tircuit, current will flow. During discharge, the oxidized plate 
loses its oxygen and both plates will become sulphated until, if 
the discharge is carried far enough, both plates will again be- 
come chemically alike, the active material consisting of lead sul- 
phate. On again charging, the sulphate is driven out of both 
plates and the positive plate oxidized. This cycle can be re- 
peated as often as desired until the plates are worn out. Thus 
charging and discharging simply results in a chemical change in 
the active material and electrolyte, and the potential difference be- 
tween the plates and capacity is due to this change. 

In taking care of a storage battery, there are four points 
which are of the first importance : 


Ist—The battery must be charged properly. 
2d—The battery must not be overdischarged. 


3d—Short circuits between the plates or from sediment under 


them, must be prevented. 
ee 


Ane eber presented at the semi-annual meeting of the Society of 
utomobile Engineers, Chicago, Aug. 5-7. 


4th—The plates must be kept covered with electrolyte and only 
water of the proper purity used for replacing evaporation. 

While as already stated, it is impossible to give an accurate 
formula for the chemical changes which take place in a storage 
battery during charge and discharge, certain facts dependent upon 
these are well established and are used as a basis for operation. 
These are the following: 

Voltage—During charge, the voltage of a battery gradually 
increases until the cells are fully charged, but it will then come 
to a standstill and will not rise any higher, no matter how long 
the charge is continued. The maximum voltage thus reached is 
not a fixed point, varying widely at different times, depending 
upon the age of the battery, the temperature, the strength of the 
electrolyte and the charging rate. 

During discharge the voltage falls, and if the discharge were 
carried far enough, it would reach zero, but experience has shown 
that this point is much too low for safety, resulting in the rapid 
destruction of the plates. 

Specific Gravity—Due to the fact that during discharge the 
active material of both plates becomes sulphated, the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte falls. During charge the reverse pro- 
cess goes on, the sulphate is driven out, and the specific gravity of 
the electrolyte rises. As with the voltage, the gravity will rise 
gradually during charge until all the sulphate is driven out of 
the plates, but will then show no further increase, no matter 
how long the charge is continued. The maximum gravity thus 
obtained is also a variable figure, depending upon the temperature 
of the electrolyte as well as upon the actual amount of acid and 
water present in the cell. 

The fall in gravity is almost proportional to the ampere hours 
discharge. In other words, specific gravity readings can be used 
as an ampere hour meter, but unfortunately, gravity readings are 
difficult or disagreeable to obtain in the case of vehicle batteries, 
so that this check on the discharge is not frequently used. 

Gassing—Until nearly charged, the plates in a storage bat- 
tery should absorb the energy put into them with little or no 
gassing. When they are nearly charged, the energy instead of 
being stored, shows itself in the form of more or less gassing, 
the amount depending upon the rate of charge. During discharge 
a cell should never gas. If it does so, it is an indication that it 
has been run down much too low and needs immediate attention. 

Of the above indications, the first two, voltage and gravity, 
are those most commonly employed in operating. Gassing, while 
of great assistance as a guide or warning, cannot be depended 
upon for accurate results, and is only used when nothing but 
the most crude niethods of operation are practical. 

Either voltage or gravity readings alone could be used, but 
as both have advantages in certain cases, and disadvantages in 
others, it is advisable to use each for the purpose for which it is 
best fitted, the one serving as a check on the other. 

Voltage has the great disadvantage in that it is dependent 
upon the rate of current flowing. Open circuit readings are 
of no value, as a cell reads almost the same discharged as it 
does charged. On the other hand, a voltmeter is a very easy 
instrument to read and may be located wherever desirable. 

Specific gravity readings are almost independent of the current 
flowing, but the hydrometer is difficult to read, not very sensitive 
and the readings must be taken directly at the cells. 

Charge—In the case of the pasted type of plates used 
almost entirely in vehicle service, experience has shown that the 
manner of charging has much to do with the life of the plates, 
and on this account it is sometimes stated that the life of a 
vehicle cell is proportional to the number of charges, rather than 
the number of discharges. On this account, it is wise to charge 
the cells as moderately as practical. On the other hand, it 
has been found that if the plates are to be kept in good con- 
dition, it is necessary to occasionally charge them to a maximum, 
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thus reducing all the sulphate. Also, the different cells of a 
battery work as independent units, ‘and while their efficiencies 
are approximately the same, there is generally some slight varia- 
tion, which, if the cells are charged on a very efficient basis, will 
sooner or later cause irregularity, the cells with the lowest effi- 
ciency dropping behind. It is necessary, therefore, occasionally to 
even them up or the low cells will get in trouble. To meet these 
conditions, charges are divided into two classes—regular charges 
which should be as efficient as possible, and overcharges given at 
stated intervals, which are carried to a maximum voltage and 
gravity, and intended to reduce all the sulphate in plates and even 
up any irregularity in the cells. 

Initial Charge—New batteries are usually received in a 
charged condition, but when this is not the case, the plates being 
shipped dry, or where the battery has been taken out of com. 
mission, it requires an initial charge before it is ready for serv- 
ice. This charge is not a complicated matter, but requires con- 
siderable time, frequently over 100 hours, and there is a very 
general tendency to cut it short. When the initial charge is not 
complete, the plates will not be properly formed, a certain 
amount of sulphate will remain in them which will produce local 
action and the capacity and life of the cells will be materially 
reduced. 

In regular operation it 1s well to charge at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. A large part of the wear on the plates is caused by 
the gassing, and the amount of gassing is reduced, by a lower 
rate of current. Since the gassing occurs almost entirely near 
the end of the charge, it is especially important that the charging 
rate be low at this point, so that when the available time is lim- 
ited, the necessary number of ampere hours can be gotten into 
the battery with the least possible wear by having the current 
rate high at the beginning of the charge and low at the end. 

There is one point in connection with the charge which should 
be especially emphasized, namely, that the final voltage corre- 
sponding to a full charge is not a fixed figure, but varies widely, 
depending upon the charging rate, the temperature, the strength 
of the electrolyte, and age of the battery. For this reason, 
charging to a fixed voltage is unreliable and likely to result dis- 
astrously. The charge should be continued until the voltage or 
gravity cease rising, no matter what actual figures are reached. 
Old cells at high temperatures may not go above 2.4 volts per cell, 
whereas if very cold they have been known to run up to three 
volts. 

The points to be especially emphasized in connection with the 
charge are: 

First—On regular charges keep the rates as low as practical 
and cut off the current promptly. It is preferable to cut off a 
little too soon rather than to run too long where there is any 
question. 

Second—Overcharges must be given at stated intervals and 
continued to a complete maximum. They should be cut off at the 
proper point, but when in doubt it is safer to run too long rather 
than to cut off too soon. 

Third—Do not limit the charge by fixed voltage. 

Fourth—Keep the temperature within safe limits. 

Discharge—The discharge largely takes care of itself, ex- 
cept that a battery should not be run down below its voltage 
limit. The rate of current has very little effect upon the life of 
the plates, provided the discharge is not carried down too far. 
Where a battery is completely discharged, it should be charged 
as soon as possible, and if it has been run down too low, the 
charge should be continued to a maximum similar to the over- 
charge. 

Ampere-Hour Meter—Many attempts have been made to 
develop apparatus which would automatically show the charge 
and discharge of a storage battery, but these have either been 
based on the wrong principles, or else the instruments would not 
stand the wear and team.to which they were subjected, and they 
have therefore not proved satisfactory. Within the last year 
or so, however, a mercury type ampere-hour meter has been 
placed on the market, designed especially for battery use, and 
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so far the results obtained have been very promising. This 
meter is equipped with a large dial and a pointer which can pe 
set by hand to any point desired. This pointer revolves in one 
direction during charge and in the opposite direction during dis- 
charge, and registers directly the ampere-hour output or input 
to the battery. The mercury in which the armature disk js syp- 
merged acts as a dash-pot, and seems to be very effective jn 
damping the vibrations and jolts which such a meter has to 
stand. 

During discharge the meter shows directly what capacity has 
been taken out, so that it is a simple matter to determine what 
is left in the battery. For charging the procedure is somewhat 
more complicated, although not seriously so. It is necessary to 
charge a battery for from 15 to 20 per cent. more ampere hours 
than are discharged in order to make up for the losses in the 
battery. The method used to accomplish this is to move the 
pointer ahead the proper number of ampere hours just before 
charging, then charge until the pointer comes back to zero. The 
meters are equipped with an electrical contact at the zero point, 
which can be made to automatically open the circuit if desired, 
As will be seen, this considerably simplifies the handling of the 
charge, but there is one point which must not be overlooked, and 
which should be strongly emphasized, namely, that the efficiency 
of a battery varies with the amount of work it does, being much 
lower for light work than heavy. In fact, as long as in com- 
mission, the battery needs regular charges, even if it does no 
work at all; in other words, its efficiency would then be zero. 
This condition can be handled in several ways. Under average 
conditions, it is probably safe to charge by the ampere-hour 
meter for a set period, say two weeks, provided at the end of 
this period the battery is given a regular overcharge. Apn alter- 
native method is to give an additional charge once a week by the 
meter of whatever number of ampere hours is found necessary 
to keep the battery up. The regular bi-weekly overcharge will 
probably be found to be the safer method, especially in private 
service where the conditions are so variable, but whatever methoa 
is used, too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that if a 
battery is to be kept in good condition, in addition to the ordi- 
nary charges with the ampere-hour meter, regular overcharges 
must be given. The meter certainly gives promise of reducing 
the amount of attention a battery requires, but the danger is that 
it will, therefore, be assumed that it will eliminate all of it. 

Short Circuits—Short circuits between plates are largely 
eliminated through the use of the wood separator.. This point, 
therefore, does not need any special attention beyond that of 
seeing that the separators are in good condition when installed. 
With the sediment under the plates, however, the case is differ- 
ent. It is a natural tendency to wish to run a battery as long as 
possible before putting it out of commission for overhauling. 
The result is that very generally the sediment is allowed to get 
up to the plates before the battery is washed. When the sedi- 
ment reaches the plates, there is a discharge of wasted current 
through it, which in turn necessitates that the cell be given more 
charge in order to hold it up, and the extra charging again 
throws down still more sediment. Further, the sediment becomes 
sulphated and, by local action with the active material of the 
plates in contact with it, causes the active material to become sul- 
phated, which again ircreases the tendency to washing out. 
The result is that the plates begin to lose their active material 
rapidly if the sediment is allowed to collect until it reaches them, 
and it is, therefore, evident that if a battery is to give its normal 
life, it is absolutely essential that the sediment be cleaned out be- 
fore, and not after, it reaches the plates. The rate at which the 
sediment collects, depends largely upon the way a battery is 
handled, and it is, therefore, necessary to determine this rate for 
each individual case. A cell should be cut out after, say, fifty 
charges, the depth of sediment measured and the rate so ob 
tained used to determine the time when the battery will need 
cleaning. As there is apt to be some variation in the amount of 
sediment in different cells, and as the sediment is thrown down 
more rapidly during the latter part of a period than at the -be- 
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ginni:)s, it is always advisable to allow at least 14-inch clearance. 
If the ribs in the bottom of the jars are 134 inches high, figure on 
cleaning when the sediment reaches a depth of 1% inches. 

Before dismantling a battery for “washing,” if practical, have 
it fully charged. Otherwise, if the plates are badly sulphated, 
they are likely to throw down considerable sediment on the 
charge after the cleaning is completed. 

There have been a great many compiaints of lack of capacity 
from batteries after washing. Almost without exception this is 
found to be due to lack of a complete charge following the 
cleaning. The plates are frequently in a sulphated condition 
when dismantled and in any case are exposed to the air during 
the cleaning process, and thus lose more or less of their charge. 
When reassembled, they consequently need a very complete 
charge, and in some cases the equivalent of the initial charge, 
ard unless this charge is given the cells will not show capacity 
and will soon give trouble again. This charge should be as com- 
plete as that described elsewhere in connection with the initial 
charge. 

“Flushing,” or replacing evaporation in cells with electrolyte in- 
stead of water, is a most common mistake. . The plates of a 


. ‘ 
storage battery must always be kept covered with electrolyte, 


but the evaporation must be replaced with pure water only. 
There seems to be more or less general tendency to confuse the 
electrolyte of a storage battery with that of a primary cell. The 
latter becomes weakened as the cell discharges and eventually 
requires renewal. With the storage battery, however, this is not 
the case, at least to anything like the same degree and unless acid 
is actually lost through slopping or a broken jar, it should not 
be necessary to add anything but water to the cells between clean- 
ings. Acid goes into the plates during discharge, but with proper 
charging it will all be driven out again so that there will be prac- 
tically no loss in the specific gravity readings, or at least one so 
slight that it does not require adjustment between cleanings. 
Thus, unless some of the electrolyte has actually been lost, if the 
specific gravity readings are low, it is an indication that some- 
thing is wrong, but the trouble is not that the readings are low, 
but that something is causing them to be low, and the proper 
thing to do is to remove the cause and not try to cover it up by 
doctoring the indicator. The acid is in the cells and if it does 
not show in the readings, it must be in the form of sulphate, 
and the proper thing to do is to remove the cause of the sulpha- 
tion, if there is one, and then with proper charging drive the acid 
out of the plates and the specific gravity readings will then come 
back to the proper point. The too-frequent practice in such cases 
is to add electrolyte to the cells in order to bring up the readings. 
which, as already explained, are only the indication of the trouble. 
and this further aggravates the condition. until finally the plates 
become so sulphated that lack of capacity causes a complaint. 
This practice of adding electrolyte to cells instead of water 
seems to be becoming more and more common. In general, it 
is much the safer course to assume that the electrolyte is all 
right, and look for trouble elsewhere, than to attempt to doctor 
it hy the addition of more acid, and a great deal of trouble to 
day is the result of a misunderstanding of this one point. 

The treatment required for bringing a low cell or battery back 
into shape, while quite simple. is one of the most misunderstood 
parts of battery operation. The causes of low cells may be very 
varied, but the results produced and consequently the treatment 
required, are not so varied. The general procedure is as follows: 

First—Restore the cell mechanically. 

Second—Renew the electrolyte if there is any question as to its 
purity 

Third—Restore the cell electrically by charging. 

3efore dismantling a cell. if practical, have it fully charged: 
the mechanical restoration then simply covers the operation of 
examining the cell and putting it as nearly as possible back into 
its original condition. This should not be difficult for anyone who 
is familiar with the assembly of the elements. 

Where there is any question as to its purity, the electrolyte 
shoul! he renewed, as the expense is not great in the case of 


a 
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the small cells used in vehicle service, and it would hardly pay 
to have an analysis made. Where any considerable amount of 
electrolyte is under suspicion, the manufacturers will gladly 
analyze the same. It is well to always have the water used for 
replacing evaporation and new electrolyte, unless furnished by 
the battery manufacturers, tested. 

The most marked effect of an impurity is to cause the plates 
to become a bad color, the cells to become inefficient electrically 
and, in extreme cases, the plates may be ruined. 

When the electrolyte is renewed, the jar and plates should be 
thoroughly washed and the new electrolyte should be of about 
the same strength as that renewed, in order to allow for any acid 
which may be in the plates. 

The electrical restoration has been probably the greatest 
stumbling block, and largely through lack of understanding, as 
this operation consists in simply charging the cell until a maxi- 
mum voitage and gravity are reached. The common mistake is 
to cut off the charge before it is complete, in which case, the 
plates, being still sulphated, will not show capacity and are likely 
through local action to soon get into bad condition again. 

With the possible exception of trouble due to an impurity, it 
can be generally stated that chemically the final condition re- 
quiring treatment is abnormal sulphating, and even where an im- 
purity is present in the electrolyte, its action is assisted by sul- 
phating. It should be understood that sulphating is a normal as 
well as an abnormal process in the charge and discharge of stor- 
age batteries, and the difference is in the degree, not the process. 
The abnormal condition is that ordinarily referred to by the 
term. In normal service, sulphating does not reach the point 
where it is difficult to reduce, but if carried too far the condition 
becomes so complete that it is difficult to reduce, and injury re- 
sults. A very crude method of illustrating the different degrees 
of sulphating is to consider it as beginning in individual particles 
uniformly distributed throughout the active material. Each part- 
icle of sulphate is then entirely surrounded by active material. 
The sulphate itself is a non-conductor, but being surrounded by 
active material the current can reach it from all sides and it is 
easily reduced. This is normal sulphate. As the action goes 
further, the particles of sulphate become larger and join together 
and their outside conducting surface is greatly reduced in com- 
parison with their volume, so that it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to reduce them and we have abnormal sulphate. 

The general cure for sulphating is charging, so that a cell 
having been mechanically restored the electrical restoration con- 
sists simply in the proper charging. Sulphate reduces slowly 
and on this account it is a good plan to use a rather low current 
rate. High rates cause excessive gassing, heating and do not 
hasten the process appreciably, so that it is the safer as well as 
the more efficient plan to go slowly. A good rate is about one- 
fifth normal. The length of charge will depend upon the degree 
of sulphating. In ore actual.case it required three months’ 
charging night and day to complete the operation. but this was, 
of course, an exceptional one. The aim should be to continue un- 
til careful voltage and gravity readings show no further increase 
for at least ten hours and an absolute maximum has been reached. 
In serious cases it may be advisable to even exceed this time in 
order to make absolutely sure that all sulphate is reduced, and 
where there is any question it is mvch safer to charge too long, 
rather than to risk cutting off too soon. A partial charge is only 
a temporary expedient; the cell, being sulphated, will drop again. 

Since the specific gravity readings are affected not only by 
the charge, but also by the evaporation and changes in tempera- 
ture, it is advisable, where an absolute maximum is to be reached, 
to eliminate these. The evaporation should be replaced with 
sufficient frequency to keep the electrolyte accurately at a fixed 
height above the plates. In this way water is added so fre- 
quently that very little has to be added at any one time, and the 
effect on the specific gravity readings is negligible. The tempera- 
ture variations are eliminated by reading the temperature of the 
electrolyte, when specific gravity readings are taken, and correct- 
ing the latter to some standard temperature, such as 70° F 
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This correction is made by adding one point (.001 specific grav- 
ity) for every three degrees above 70° F. and subtracting one 
point for every three degrees below 70° F. 

When the charge is complete the specific gravity of the elec- 
trolyte should be adjusted to the proper point and the cell is 
ready for service. Where there is time, and the facilities are at 
hand, it is a good plan to take a test discharge in order to make 
sure that everything is all right. 

Failure in the restoration of low cells is probably more often 
due to cutting off the charge too soon than to any other cause, 
and from the troubles which are being reported this point evi- 
dently needs to be brought out more strongly. 

In closing, a word or two about the vehicles themselves. As 
manufacturers, we wish to admit without argument that the bat- 
tery is the most important part of the vehicle, but, on the other 
hand, we would like to protest against the frequent practice of 
blaming the battery for everything that goes wrong. The battery 
is rated in ampere hours, not mileage, and when the mileage of 
a vehicle falls short, trouble should be looked for in the vehicle 
as well as in the battery. Batteries are regularly rated at their 
four-hour discharge rate, this being about an average running 
rate for vehicles. The capacity, however, varies widely with dif- 
ferent discharge rates, decreasing as the rates increase, so that 
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anything which causes the vehicle to consume more curreit wil] 
more than proportionately reduce its mileage. For example, 
suppose that, due to inefficient tires, poor bearings or binding 
brakes, a normal current of 20 amperes is increased to 30 aniperes, 
If the ampere-hour capacity were still the same, and there were 
no other losses, the mileage would be reduced about one-third. 
This increases in current, however, reduces the actual capacity of 
the battery by about 10 per cent. The average discharge voltage 
is also reduced and the drop in wiring of the vehicle is increased, 
so that the watts delivered to the motor are still further re. 
duced, and finally the motor itself is somewhat less efficient at 
the higher rate, so that the net result is that the mileage of the 
vehicle, instead of being reduced by one-third, is actually cut 
down by about one-half. It is thus evident how important it is 
that the vehicle be kept in the best of condition. 

As has already been stated, no attempt has been made to 
cover many of the details of battery operation, but rather to 
emphasize and explain some of the most common errors found 
in the handling of the vehicle batteries of to-day, and of these 
probably that which should be brought out most forcibly is the 
matter of flushing cells with electrolyte instead of water. Keep 
the plates covered with electrolyte, but use only pure water, not 
acid, for replacing the evaporation. 


ON LUBRICATING OILS AND THEIR. CHARACTERISTICS* 


By FRANK H. FLOYD. 


MPORTANT POINTS respecting the use of oils are as fol- 

lows: 

That your cars are all carefully tested before placing them in 
the hands of the purchaser, and are in first-class working shape. 

That it is well to exercise careful judgment in purchasing oils, 
for their lubrication, that the wear and tear may be prevented. 

That oils are usually sold under brands, and mean nothing. 

That it is the property tests of an oil that determines its value 
as a lubricant. 

That in analyzing numerous brands of oil on the American 
market the writer finds that they are strictly hydrocarbon oils, 
fractional distillates of crude petroleum, but of various specifi- 
cations. 

Fractional distillates are the different portions that are evap- 
orated from crude petroleum by the refiner. 

Gasoline, from 68 to 87 gravity, naphtha 58 to 60 gravity, kero- 
sene, 46 to 48 gravity; miners’ oils 38 to 49 gravity, light lubri- 
cating 33 to 35, medium heavy 22 to 31, heavy oils, 18 to 27 grav- 
ity, are fractions. True, oils are treated, filtered, etc., but in the 
rough they are parts of the crude. 

That crude petroleum from different states, different wells, 
produces lubricating oil of entirely different properties under the 
same methods of refining. There is a choice. 

That hydrocarbon oils employed in gas engine lubrication, are 
by nature composed of hydrogen and carbon. 

That the weight of oil is controlled largely by the amount of 
carbon in composition. That in practice the heat generated in 
gas engine cylinders is sufficient to cause all oils to evaporate 
and burn to a greater or less extent. 

That in evaporating, and burning, the hydrogen is driven off 
by the heat, leaving the carbon to precipitate or pass off with 
the exhaust. 

That there are no oils that will not deposit carbon when they 
burn, and no oils that will stand the high temperature at the 
point of explosion without burning. 

That water and air cooling keeps the temperature of the metals 
down to a practical lubricating basis. 

That oils of light weight (high gravity) contain less carbon in 
composition than oils of low gtfavity (heavy weight) and will 
deposit less when they burn. 


*Paper read at the semi-annual meeting of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, Chicago, Aug. 5-7. 


That the evaporative or flash test, and the burn test of an oil 
is important to consider in conjunction with gravity. 

That high, evaporative test and light-weight oils, will be less 
affected by the cylinder heat and will deposit less carbon when 
they burn. The desideratum. 

That the viscosity or body test of an oil should be considered 
in transmission and in lubricating journals and shafting in the 
crank case, but in cylinder lubrication it is impossible to refine 
high gravity, high evaporative test oils with little body. 

If both are high, the body test will take care of itself. 

That high-grade gas engine oils are filtered to lessen the car- 
bon and the gravity is raised, and the weight reduced as well as 
the viscosity, but the fire test is not affected. 

That the various colors of oil are due to the bleaching effect 
of the filtering medium. 

That color alone is not an index in determining a good gas 
engine oil. 

That the cold or fluid test is important to consider at low tem- 
peratures. 

That manufacturers will do well to regulate the temperature 
of oil in the receiver to get a uniform flow in all seasons, and not 
necessitate a change in the specifications of the oil. 

That finally, a good gas engine oil is one of high gravity (light 
weight) with a maximum high evaporative test, and a fluid oil at 
low temperatures. 

That there are limitations in refining oils from high-grade 
crude. 

That you should consider all of the property tests of an oil in 
purchasing and not pick out one as an index. 





SPECIFIC WEIGHT AND BOILING POINT 

It has been established that the specific weight of all samples 
of gasoline, as used in automobile motors, is not the same, on 
a basis of the boiling point of the respective products. If the 
boiling point is the same for two separate specimens, and the 
specific weight is different, herein lies proof of the futility of 
the use of hydrometers for the purpose of determining the 
real characteristics of the fuel. If all the products had the 
same specific heat, boiling point, specific weight and latent heat 
of evaporation, it would be easy enough to establish values of 
the relative evaporation, or with knowledge of the differences 
in the magnitudes, it would be possible to approximate the ends. 
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ENERGY CONSUMPTION OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLE* 


By ALEX. CHURCHWARD 


HEN studying the performance of the motor vehicle, one 
of the most important items is the energy required per 
ton mile. We can rely upon the engine to give a certain horse- 
power output at a predetermined speed. Therefore, knowing 
the maximum horsepower output of the engine, we can readily 
determine what service the vehicle is capable of performing. 
The horsepower required by a vehicle, however, is influenced 
by a number of factors, the principal ones being: 


First: Tires—Ordinarily the standard vehicles are equipped 
with either pneumatic or solid tires, pneumatic on the lighter 
vehicles, such as runabouts, coupés and broughams. Solid tires 
on some runabouts and cabs, and nearly always on commercial 
vehicles. 

The tractive effort of pneumatic tires on hard level asphalt 
varies from 15 pounds per ton for special tires designed for 
electric runabouts up to 35 pounds per ton for the standard type 
used on gasoline touring cars. 

The tractive effort of pneumatic tires is also greatly affected 
by the air pressure, increasing rapidly as the air pressure is 
reduced. 

The tractive effort of solid tires on hard level asphalt varies 
from 18 pounds to 26 pounds per ton, depending upon : 


(1) The diameter of driving wheels. 

(2) Revolutions per minute. 

(3) Load in pounds, per square inch or pounds per inch width. 
(4) Composition of the compound used. 

(5) Method of attaching tire to wheel rim. 


Second: Controlling Apparatus—The efficiency depends a 
great deal upon the type of drive used, such for instance as: 

(ist) The sliding gear with direct drive on the high through 
a bevel on live rear axle. 

(2d) Sliding gear with direct drive on high through counter- 
shaft and chains to dead rear axle. 

(3d) Sliding gear, not direct on high, and through counter- 
shaft and chains to dead rear axle. 

(4th) Planetary with direct on high by means of bevel or 
chain to live rear axle. 

(5th) Planetary to countershaft through chains to dead rear 
axle. 

(6th) Friction gear to live rear axle through bevel or chains. 

(7th) Friction gear to dead rear axle through chains. 

(8th) Worm drive direct on high to live rear axle. 

Some form of independent clutch being used on the 1st, 2d, 
3d, and 8th. 


Third: Transmission Losses—These include gearing or 
chain losses, and all bearing losses throughout the vehicle. Most 
vehicles to-day are built with anti-friction bearings throughout. 
Ball bearings should always be used in the countershafts; ball 
or roller bearings in the wheels. Personally, I prefer ball bear- 
ings throughout, and my experience has shown that ball bearings 
in the wheels are perfectly reliable when properly selected and 
correctly installed. 

From countershaft to wheels the roller chain has proven itself 
satisfactory, but care must be taken in the selection of the make 
of chain, also the right pitch and number of teeth in the 
sprockets. 


Fourth: Alignment of Axles and Driving Mechanism— 
Unless the alignment is perfect under all conditions of maximum 
stress, the energy consumption will be high. An axle sprung 
beyond the elastic limit by overloading may increase the energy 
consumption 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 

A vehicle that coasts freely may require too much power when 
the driving stresses are applied. Therefore, all parts must be 





*Paver read at the semi-annual macoting of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, Chicago, Aug. 5-7. 1909. 


in perfect alignment under all conditions to be met with in 
service, 

Fifth: Correct Gear Ratio—Unless the gear ratio is cor- 
rect for the average service the vehicle is called on to perform, 
the motor will either run at too high an average speed or the 
change gears will have to be used very frequently, which will 
tend to increase the maintenance of the vehicle when placed in 
the hands of a careless driver. 

Sixth: Wheel Diameter—Small wheels will increase the 
energy consumption materially on the average roadbed, because, 
the smaller the wheel diameter the greater the vehicle vibration 
when going over an obstacle of a given height. 


Seventh: Springs—The springs of a vehicle must be cor- 
rectly proportioned and of suitable material; otherwise, there 
will be considerable movement of the vehicle body when going 
over uneven roads; this, of course, means energy consumed 
which cannot be restored. 


Eighth: Road Resistance—The tractive effort of a vehicle 


will vary with the road surface as per table, taking the: tractive 
effort of a vehicle on hard level asphalt as unity. 


(zr) Level aephalt-Ciard) siccccsiscsccdivcesis 1.00 
(a) Wend peveenttits .6dcccccccdcvccessdectdoss 1.15 
(9). Teel GUI fo oan dines oss s éVisvocd. TS 1.15 to3 
OU. RP Per rer ers Pere 9 

CISD RIED... 0. nhc evn co eescsde ctdd ons b ZhK 1.75 
(3) Ge GE URE Bibiana ceaicdn crave wees. coe 1.10 to2 
(6) Ordinary country road (dirt) ............. 2 
Ci TI nineties wish bos a Adah chs debe oaks 255882 .20 


Ninth: Grades—The tractive effort due to grades must be 
added to the tractive effort for a given road surface. Example: 
5 per cent. grade on hard level asphalt. Hard level asphalt 25 
pounds per ton. 5 per cent. grade = 100 pounds per ton, due to 
grade alone. 100+ 25—total tractive effort—125 pounds per 
ton, total. 


Tenth: Wind Resistance—Below 12 miles per hour. the 
additional tractive effort necessary to overcome the wind re- 
sistance on heavy vehicles is comparatively small. But on the 
light high-speed vehicles, when running at speeds above 12 miles 
per hour, the wind resistance becomes quite a large factor. 

Eleventh: Economic Speed—Taking everything into con- 
sideration, that is to say, life of engine, transmission, tires and 
maintenance of vehicle as a whole, experience shows that the 
following table is approximately correct: 


Gross Weight. Type of Tires. Speed in M.P.H. 


1,500 ibs. Pneumatic. 20 
2,000 + 20 
3,000 “ = 18 
4,000 “ = 16 
2,000 “ Solid. 16 
3,000 “ . 15 
4,000 “ ™ 13 
5,000 “ ie II 
7,000 “ " 9 
10,000 “ % 8 
15,000 “ 4 7 
20,000 “ ™ 6 


Twelfth: Stops—The number of stops per mile will have 
a considerable influence on the energy consumption of a given 
vehicle. 


Thirteenth: Acceleration—It should never be too rapid; 
if it is, there is danger of damaging the engine or snapping a 
chain or gear. It can be seen from the preceding items that 
there are a great many factors which influence the energy 
consumption and, therefore, the performance of a commercial 
vehicle. 
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SOME COMMON KNOCKS AND SQUEAKS IN THE MOTOR 


By STILLMAN TAYLOR 


ERCHANCE the reader will smile at the above caption and 
incline to the belief that the following text is penned in 
jocund vein. This is not the case, however, the above heading 
merely expressing a common annoyance which is likely to hap- 
pen to any motor-car. By “knocks and squeaks” is meant any 
unusual noises which may at any time develop in the engine, 
transmission, or running gear. Troubles of this kind vary 
greatly as to cause and location, but the effect is presented to 
the driver’s notice in a more or less regular or irregular noise, 
heard above the vibration of the car. The usual purring vibra- 
tion of a well-oiled and smooth-running motor is a sound with 
which every autoist soon becomes accustomed and if much 
driving is done, the ear becomes quite sensitive to other occa- 
sional and unusual noise of operation. Indeed, any unusual noise 
may be taken as an indication of trouble, and should be located 
without delay. To neglect this may result in serious injury to 
the car. 

Knocking is a common occurrence and may be caused by 
several things, the sound being in the nature of a regular distinct 
rapping within the cylinder. Knocking may be due to too early 
ignition and will occur when the spark is advanced beyond the 
balanced center or working point. This will frequently be the 
case when the motor is running slowly, the early firing of the 
charge resulting in a back fire and knock, familiar to all autoists. 
If this is the seat of the trouble, the knock should cease when the 
spark is retarded to the normal point. A “rich mixture” will 
often produce a knocking noise almost identical with that pro- 
duced by too early sparking. This is caused by the mixture 
burning too rapidly or too slowly. The remedy is quite as 
simple (if the supposition be correct), the mixture should be 
throttled or the tension of the auxiliary air-valve spring released 
to admit more air. Other causes of knocking within the cylinder 
are frequently traced to faulty lubrication or accumulation of 
carbonized oil. Sufficient cylinder oil is, of course, essential for 
proper lubrication, but if used excessively, the piston, cylinder 
walls and valves will quickly become coated with soot. Improper 
ignition or timing will also produce a popping noise, due in this 
case to the ignition taking place during the suction or exhaust- 
ing strokes. 

Not infrequently the knocking or pounding noise will, upon 
investigation, be found outside of the cylinder itself and the 
nature of the noise will indicate the probable cause. For in- 
stance, a heavy knock or pound is generally caused by pre- 
ignition, but may also be attributed to a loose main bearing, 


loose connecting-rod bearing, broken piston pin, or in less fre. 
quent instances, to a flywheel working loose on its shaft. A 
connecting-rod will sometimes work out of alignment with its 
crank-pin, and although not often sufficient to stop the motor, 
the matter should be attended to as soon as discovered. 

Clicking in the Cylinders Is a Sure Source of Trouble—A 
continuous clicking, wheezing, or squeaking noise in the cylinder 
should be investigated, as it is a pretty sure sign of loose or 
worn piston rings. It is important to attend to this at once, as 
neglect may result in scoring the cylinder walls. 

A puffing or cracking noise indicates that the compressed gas 
is escaping into the air and the leakage may be generally found 
to be caused by a leaky compression or pet cock or spark plug. 
If valve grinding has not been attended to, the leak may be in 
the valves which have become warped or pitted, and do not 
properly seat themselves. 

Squeaking, grating, and rattling may be located by the char- 
acter of the noise. A continuous squeaking or grating may be 
generally traced to a small bearing surface, while the occasional 
squeak is often found in larger surfaces, as cardan joints, lever 
connections, brakes and springs. If an investigation fails to 
locate the squeak in the transmission gear, the clutch collar 
should be examined. It should be noted, however, that a squeak- 
ing or other unusual noise is not always of a serious nature and 
may be frequently due to some little spring or other small part 
likely to be overlooked. 

An instance of this kind occurred to the writer but a few days 
ago, when a squeak suddenly developed while returning from a 
short trip to the shore. We were running along on high gear 
when the squeak was first heard; not a loud noise, but an in- 
sistent squeak sufficiently loud to be heard above the purr of 
the motor and the subdued roar of the gears. We stopped the 
car and after looking over the important parts first, located the 
noise in an exhaust-valve spring, which had broken down just 
enough to work out of line and bear upon the valve-stem guide. 
A few drops of oil at once effected a cure. 

The brakes are often a source of trouble and while it should 
be perfectly obvious to every driver and owner that these vital 
parts of a car should be frequently examined, that they may be 
properly adjusted and lubricated, it is not uncommon-to find the 
brakes, of an otherwise well running and cared for car, in a bad 
state of neglect. If a squeak develops in the brakes, the trouble 
should be looked for in the drums which may need re-adjusting 
or a drop or two of oil. 


INDIANA ADVANCING IN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 





NDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Aug, 9—Indiana is rapidly coming to 
the front as an automobile-producing State, and although 
there is no immediate prospect of displacing Michigan from the 
front rank, still no mean number of cars will be built. Indian- 
apolis alone expects to put out fully 10,000, and the record for 
the State no doubt will reach 25,000. 

The organization of the Parry Automobile Company has been 
completed and the company has been incorporated with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $1,000,000. David M. Parry, the pres. 
dent of the company, has closed a three-year lease of the build- 
ings of the Standard Wheel Company. These buildings are being 
equipped with the necessary machinery, and it is expected that 
the first Parry automobile will be finished about August 20. 
Other members of the Parry Company are Warren D. Oakes, 
William C. Teasdale, Jr., and Maxwell O. and Addison J. Parry. 

In anticipation of increasing its output, the Overland Automo- 
bile Company is making extensive improvements and erecting 


new buildings that will cost $40,000. An assembling and up- 
holstering department is now nearly finished and an enameling 
plant and a power plant will follow as rapidly as they can be 
built and occupied. 

Much attention is also being given to extending the retail side 
of the industry. The Studebaker Automobile Company of South 
Bend, Ind., has organized a branch in this city, and for its occu- 
pancy is building a six-story garage and salesroom that will be 
finished about October 1. The building will cost approximately 
$100,000. Frank Staley will be manager. The Buick will also 
be taken care of by a branch house in the future. R. H. Losey, 
formerly president of the agent company, has been appointed 
manager. The Rider Lewis Automobile Company, which is 
moving from Muncie to a new and up-to-date plant located at 
Anderson, expects to turn out 3,500 cars next season, and has 
already received large orders. The new plant, with its improved 
facilities, would seem to allow of an output of this size or larger. 
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OPPET VALVES are of two classes, one of which is auto- 
P matic and the other positive, so called. In the automatic 
type of valve a spring is used exclusively and suction of the motor 
opens the valve against the pressure exerted by the spring. In 
positive (mechanical) valves the spring is used to close and a 
cam, in conjunction with a lift, is employed to open the valve 
against the pressure exerted by the spring. 

Springs for automatic valves must necessarily be very delicate 
and so nicely poised that they will positively close the valve 
without at the same time requiring much suction pressure in 
opening. If a valve has an area of, say, 7.2 inches, and the suc- 
tion pressure required to open it is limited to 1 pound per square 
inch the spring must not exert a pressure about 7.2 pounds. 
Since the pressure the spring will resist in opening must be very 
low if the motor is to deliver a fair measure of power it follows 
that the same spring will have but a limited ability to be dis- 
played in closing the valve. 

It is because of this limit, coupled with the uncertainties attend- 
ing the use of springs, under the conditions governing motor 
work, that resort is had to the other plan in almost all motors, 
for if the valve is opened by means of a cam motion the strength 
of the sring may be very great relatively and in closing the valve 
the stronger spring will do the work in a shorter interval of 
time and with far greater certainty. 

When automatic spring valves are used the valves are made 
as light as possible in order that a relatively weak spring will 
be efficient for the purpose. The same rule holds in the other 
system, for if the spring is over strong, which it will have to be 
if the valve is very heavy, the pressure on the cam face will be 
more than long life would seem to dictate. 

In mechanical valve systems the limitations are. not so close 
and the advantage of positive opening at a fixed relative time are 
very great, although it is of the greatest importance to so time the 
opening of the valve that the functions will be normal, and in 
the minds of some designers it is a question if positive opening 
even approximates the perfection which is theoretically true of 
the automatic type. As for holding valves open, surely the cam 
face may be made of the desired arc, and that the opening may 
be that due to the required lift is but a matter of conforming the 
cam to suit, remembering that the greater the lift the greater will 
be the travel, which is a matter to be considered when the spring 
is required to close the valve within a limited travel. 

The best condition of closing will follow when the valve is 
light—lifts but littl—with a stout “live” spring. Disregarding 
the design of the spring for the time being, the work it will have 
to do may be stated as follows: 

Let 

S = speed of the camshaft in revolutions per second. 

W = weight of valve in pounds. 

P = pressure of spring in pounds. 

|= lift of valve in inches. 

K =a constant = 30. 

6 = face angle of cam, representing the angular movement. 

y = another constant = 0.67 of the cam to induce a full lift of 

the valve. 

When, 1(S X k)*W 

P= ——__. 
y 8° 

Extract from Vol. I., Part II., Chapter VIII., of a set of books, in 

Preparation, by Thos. J. Fay, covering all phases of automobiling, 


from the point of view of designers, constructors, and in actual 
service, 


The angle through which the camshaft will rotate during the 
closing of the valve, which is the important matter, will by trans- 
posing the above formula be indicated as follows: 


1(Sk)?Wy % 
(2) 
yP 


The difficulty attending the closing of valves under the condi- 
tions as above depicted are directly proportional to the weight 
and lift, but, unfortunately, as the square of the speed of the 
camshaft. That the valve should close quickly is an absolute 
necessity, and in order to do so it is proper to use a spring 
capable of accomplishing the task. Since springs do not remain 
always in the same state, due to the effect of work, heat, etc., as 
they are placed to serve, it is necessary to start out with a spring 
somewhat stronger than necessity would seem to indicate. 
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Fig. 1—Simple torsional member used in conjunction with the ra- 
tional formula 


Since, as the formula shows, the spring pressure required will 
reduce in proportion to the square of the angle of rotation of 
the camshaft during the act of closing, it follows that the diffi- 
culty will increase enormously as the angle is reduced. If, for il- 
lustration, a 10-pound spring will close a valve weighing 1 pound, 
lifting 1-10 of an inch within 40 degrees rotation, according to 
the formula, it will take a 40-pound spring to do the work within 
a 20-degree rotation of the camshaft. In practice springs used 
for this purpose on motors of moderate size, say, 30-40 horse- 
power, are usually capable of exerting from 35 to 45 pounds. 

Theory and Design of Springs—For the convenience of 
practitioners a table has been compiled and is offered in 
which will be found most the sizes of springs which will be of 
use in automobile work. For the better understanding the 
rational formule of helical springs are given as follows: 

Let 

L = length of torsional member in inches. 

D = diameter of the same in inches. 

R= radius of the lever arm in inches. 

J = polar moment of inertia. 

P = pull in pounds on the arm at the end. 

t= ultimate shearing strain in pounds per square inch. 
e = distance in inches of the remotest fiber from the axis. 
When, Jt 
PxR=— 
e€ 
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This demonstra- 
tion takes for its 
basis a straight 
round section, as il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1, 
represents diagram- 
matically the way 
in which torsional 
strains are set up in 
a member and it is 
true of springs as 
well as in other 
members which are 
not of such intri- 
cate shapes. 

Torsional strains 
t will be due to the 
pull in pounds P at 
the radius in inches 
R at the end of the 
lever-arm and the 
resistance to this 
torsion will be of- 
fered by the shaft 
as measured in 
inches D, the length 
of which L repre- 
sents the distance 
between the anchor- 
age and the point 
of application to 
the lever-arm. 

Fig. 2—Conventional spring as used in con- Since it is — 

nection with poppet valves sary to determine 

the extreme fiber 

strain due to torsion in order to be able to select a suitable grade 

of material and determine the diameter D, the exploration will 
involve considerations as follows: 

(A) Find the maximum carrying capacity for a given diam- 
eter D. 

(B) Ascertain the deflection due to the maximum load in view 
of the material to be used. 

(C) Solve for the stiffness and deduct a coefficient of the same. 

(D) In spring shapes, of the helical type, as well as in the 
straight member shown in Fig. 1. 

Considering a helical spring, as illustrated in Fig. 2, all the 
turns are of the same diameter D and since the diameter of the 
wire is the same throughout, the several turns will be of the 
same strength. Fig. 3, on the other hand, is of the conical- 
helical type, and the ability of the respective turns will differ 
from each other, requiring that each turn, differing in dimen- 
sions, be considered and the mean found. 

For the helical spring, in which all the turns are of the same 
diameter, the mode of application of the rational formule will 
be as follows: 

Let, 

D = diameter in inches measuring from center to center of 

the wrap. 

d= diameter in inches of the round wire used. 

P= weight in pounds either in compression or tension. 

R, J, t and e as before taken. 
































When, 
2nd cs d D 
J= =—-— xd; e=—and R = —— 
64 32 2 2 
hence, wT d 
P—— X — Xt 
8 D 


t= 6400 (which is a fair average value for the ultimate 
shearing strain or torsional strain as in this case, when figured 
in pounds). 
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In a straight member, as depicted in Fig. 1, the torsional angle, 
@ (alpha), depends upon the pull P; at the radius R, consider. 
ing a given size and length of the member, which may be ascer- 
tained as follows: 
PR 
XL 





GJ 
when, 
a = alpha = angle of torsion. 
G = modulus of elasticity for shearing = 10,660,000. 
J = as before. 
In applying this principle to the helical spring, instead of to a 
straight round member, proceed thus: 
27R’N 
4&= 
GJ 
The deflection of the spring will be due to P, and in magni- 
tude is as follows: 








27R°N 
q = Ra >= ————_- X& P 
: GJ 
when, 
= d* D 
J=—and R= — 
32 2 
extending, 
8 D* 
q= x PN 
Gd 
Involving the modulus of elasticity, 
8 D® 
q = ————- X PN 
10,660,000 d* 
simplified, 
D® 
q =——————- PN 
1,332,500 d* 
Hence the value of P (maximum) substituting for q will be: 
25,120 D? D’N 
P=————_ X ——_- XN e= 
1,332,500 d 53d 


The table of springs is compiled on a basis of 10 coils to the 
spring in each case, hence the (maximum) deflection allowable 
will be: 

D’ 





q= 
5.3 
Since, in many cases it is desired to have more or less than 
ten coils to the spring, it will be necessary to proportion the 
deflection allowable to suit the number of coils to be used; this 
is a simple thing to do since the value of q will be in direct 
proportion to the number of coils in the spring. 
In the table a coefficient of stiffness is given for each spring; 
this coefficient is calculated as follows: 





PN 
(=— 
32¢ 
whence, 
d‘ 
32¢ = 1,332,500 —— 
D® 
and, 
d‘ 
c= 41,641 = coefficient of stiffness. 
D 


Since the value of the coefficient of stiffness is dependent upon 
the diameter of the wire and the diameter of the coil, it gives 
a true measure of the stiffness of the spring for a given number 
of coils and a given load in pounds. It is also true that the de- 
flection is in the inverse ratio of the coefficient of stiffness. 


AY 


ce: 
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In comparing different springs with each other, proceed thus: 





I PN 
q ———andasq: st Oe 4 
32 32c 


In this way the weight in pounds, necessary to deflect each coil 
1-32 of an inch, is determined. 

The values given for P are maximum, and if the work is in- 
cessant at the maximum, it is well to use a spring of greater 
ability in order to assure long life. In the application of springs 
to cylinders it is of the greatest importance to protect them from 
undue heat in order that the temper will not be drawn, and since 
every spring will “set” shortly after it is put to work, if the 
service is near the value of P maximum an allowance for set 
should be made. 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS AND ABILITY OF HELICAL SPRINGS 


8 


Iwl vn 
a ae 


~» 


win!) 
ni= leoiw | 








A=rated me ay! in pounds. 
B= deflection in inches with 10 coils. 
C =the deflection of a spring os any number of coils will be: 


z= 





32C 
when N = number of coils, and C represents the coefficient as given 
in the table. 


Much Depends Upon Proper Selection of Springs— 
Glancing at the table it will be to note that several selections of 
springs may be made considering a given rating in pounds. All 
that is necessary is to alter the number of turns in such a way 
that the rating of the spring, so altered, will be the same as 
another spring having ten turns. That the result will be so 
good is a matter to be contested. -In general the best spring 
will be the one which responds quickest, and to afford this result 
it is necessary to select a size of wire offering this property. 
In practice it is the custom to select a size of wire ranging 
between 1-8 and 3-16 inch, and it is not uncommon to note 
center to center diameters of even 2 1-4 inches. The number of 
turns are then regulated to afford the requisite rating of the 
spring holding the torsional stresses to a point at least as low 
as the allowance in the table, remembering that is on a basis of 
ten turns of wire. 

A 1-8x2-inch round wire, according to the tabular values, 
will have an ability of 24.5 pounds. This spring would 
scarcely be strong enough for the average motor considering the 
effect of service, although from calculations it would seem to be 
amply strong for the purpose if the valve weighs less than 1 
pound and if the lift is within 3-16 inch. 

If a spring of 2-inch coil with ten turns is made of 3-16 
wire it will have an ability of 83 pounds, which will be 
double the strength usually found in motors, and some size of 
wire for a given diameter and number of turns ranging between 
1-8 and 3-16 inch would have to be used, thus requiring the use 
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of formula in the careful determination of the size. True, it 
would be possible to use the 1-8-inch diameter wire, holding to 
2 inches diameter of the coil, and the stiffness would be in- 
creased by reducing the number of turns of the coil. This would 
lead to dangers, since the stresses in the extreme fiber of the 
wire would increase and the spring would also be less “smart” 
in the performance of its proper functions. 

It is not always possible to employ ten turns of wire since in 
some designs of motors head-room is at a premium. In such 
cases it is possible, as a rule, to make the diameter of the coil 
greater and use a larger diameter wire with a less number of 
turns and in this way afford adequate spring action and keep 
within safe limits of the extreme fiber strain. 

Danger in the direction of a sluggish spring lies in the use 
of a large size of wire of a small diameter of the coil, limiting 
the number of turns. This same effect will come if the material 
is inferior for the purpose and if heat from the cylinder draws 
the temper of the spring. 

When a spring is made, the pitch of the turns is such that the 
amount of pressure it is safe for the same to withstand, if com- 
pressed (or elongated), the distance as fixed in the table, for 
the given sizes, so that in depicting the spring it is necessary 
to show the “free” length of the given number of turns and 
state the compressed position and the load the spring must sus- 
tain under when it is compressed the given distance. An allow- 
ance must be made for the lift of the valve, which will com- 
press the spring to a further extent if the same is in compres- 
sion, which is common practice. 

A spring will do just the same amount of work in tension as 
it will in compression within the elastic limit and the difference 
lies in the pitch of the turns. If the spring is to work in tension 
it is customary to fix the pitch with but a slight clearance, 
whereas, if the same is to be in compression the pitch is estab- 
lished on a basis of slight clearance between turns when the 
spring is compressed to its maximum safe limit. By thus limit- 
ing the clearance of the turns the spring is afforded a measure 
of safety since it will not be possible to compress it beyond 
the safe limit; in tension it will not be possible to introduce an 
automatic safety feature by adjusting the pitch. 

If the material of which a spring is composed is not up to a 
certain standard it 
will not perform in | 





accordance with the 
conditions established 
by the formule as 
offered in this work, 
and since the formu- 
le is agreeable to 
materials which do 
abound in plenty, the 
proper course in 
such an event is to 
select suitable mate- 
rials. Even if the 
material is suitable 
the method of wind- 
ing the springs will 
affect the _ results 
since it is possible to 
take the life out of 
the steel, and in heat 
treatment in the ab- 
sence of skill any- 
thing but good re- 
sults may follow. 
Spring steel, high in 
carbon, is prone to 
deteriorate; since the 
high carbon is neces- 
sary, the manipulator 
must be capable. 




















Fig. 3—Short (conical) helical spring for 
use in restricted space 











f USE OF GRAPHITE 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


{1,973]—Will you please give me some idea 
of the way to use graphite on an automobile 
engine. Should it be put into the lubricator 
or into the crankcase direct, or should it be 
used in some other way? A. B. SEE. 

Bensonhurst, L. I. 


Graphite should be mixed with the oil to 
go into the crankcase or splash system, 
and should never be put into the lubricator. 
The reason for this is that it (the graphite) 
seems to clog up not only the pipes leading 
to the bearings, but the moving parts of 
the pump as well. An excellent way to use 
it is to clean out the crankcase and then. 
when putting the oil back in or putting in 
fresh oil, use the graphite-oil mixture. To 
make this, add a teaspoonful of the purest, 
finest graphite obtainable to a gallon ot oil. 
This sounds like a very small quantity, 
but it is a fact that a very small quantity 
is necessary. After mixing this very thor- 
oughly (take plenty of time to mix it, as 
it is time well spent) pour it into the case. 
In actual running the graphite will reach 
the main bearings, which are the places 
where it does the most good, and then 
seems to give them a sort of very thin 
coating, which is glazed and which acts to 
protect the pins. A smaller quantity of the 
oil with graphite in it should be used than 
the ordinary clear oil. So, too, if the lubri- 
cator or pump is of such a construction 
that the graphite could be put into it with 
safety, the feeds can be reduced to about 
one-half of the amount usually used. That 
is, the addition of graphite to the oil allows 
of cutting the oil consumption in half, or 
of reducing the amount of oil used very 
materially. This, too, with very little 
graphite. 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,974]—I am a new owner of a car and 
wish to familiarize myself with the com- 
ponent parts of an automobile, not alone the 
make I now have but other and different 
makes as well. So I would ask you where I 
can get descriptions of the parts, or more 
particularly, the repair and care of the 
parts of the other cars. F. H. GETMAN. 

Brookville, N. J. 


The very best way to get acquainted with 
the difference between the various makes 
of cars is to read—or, better, study—the 
car descriptions as they appear from week 
to week in the columns of THE AutTomo- 
BILE. This would insure your being up to 
«date; that is, you would familiarize your- 
self with the cars as now built. 

If, however, you did not care for this. 
and would just as soon learn the mechan- 
ism and the care of the same for old model 
cars, the plan will be to write to the com- 
i[panies issuing instruction books. These 
‘are usually illustrated with cuts of parts of 
‘tthe car, and tell in detail how to care for, 
and in some cases how to repair, the vari- 
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ous paris. The following companies have 
issued instruction books of this sort: 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buf- 
falo; Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, O.; Knox Automobile Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; Pope Manufacturing 
Company. Hartford, Conn., and Thomas B. 
Jeffery Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


FIERCE CLUTCH REMEDY 


iwditor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


(1,975]—Will you please tell me how to 
remedy the action of my clutch, which 
takes hold with a jerk when let into engage- 
ment, and seems to grab at all times. I 
have been told by friends that this is what 
is called a “‘fierce’”’ clutch, but none of them 
Suggested a remedy. 

PEARSOL SAKGEANT. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


If you have described all of the sources 
of trouble the whole matter lies in the ten- 
sion of the spring, this being adjusted up 
too tight. In other words, the spring is too 
strong for the work it has to do, and 
should be weakened by slacking off on the 
adjustment. This may or may not be done 
easily, but in any case should be done grad- 
ually, slacking off a very little each time, 
until you ultimately get it just right. More- 
over, if, as your letter seems to indicate, 
you are not very familiar with the parts of 
the car, this will be an excellent opportu- 
nity to get acquainted. 

If, on the other hand, there are other 
matters entering into the trouble that you 
have not told about, this method of fixing 
it may be all wrong. Thus, if the clutch 
acts fierce from oil on the leather, the way 
to fix that is to take it out and clean it 
thoroughly before returning it to place. 
Part of your trouble may be due to harsh 
leather, which is remedied by lubricating 
it thoroughly with castor oil. The symp- 
toms of the first are noticed in slipping 
when the clutch is let in; that is, it does 
not take hold at once, and when it does 
the grip is not certain, so that a hard pull 
through sand or the like is liable to make 
it slip again. In any clutch trouble it is 
always well to look to the rivets which hold 
the leather to the clutch spider. If these 
project too far they are liable to catch in 
the metal of the female cone, scratching it 
and preventing the clutch from taking hold 
properly. After once well scratched the 
clutch never will engage properly until this 
surface is machined over again. On the 
other hand, it is well to know the material 
of which the rivets are composed, since 
copper and other soft metal rivets are easy 
to take out and replace, thus making a re- 
placement of the clutch leather a compara- 
tively easy job. If hard metal, such as 
steel or iron, be used for the rivets, chang- 
ing leathers means a very hard job. 






VARIOUS QUERIES 


KMditor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


{1,976]—In the July 15 issue of “‘The Auto- 
mobile’ a description of the new Maxwell 
car is given in which a four-cylinder engine 
of 3 3-4-inch bore and 4-inch stroke is given 
as developing 22-horsepower at 900 revolu- 
tions. Now, the Ford of 33-4 diameter and 
4-inch stroke is only rated by the makers at 
16-horsepower at 1,400 revolutions. Can you 
give me any explanation of this? 

Also, in the rating of the automobiles on 
the present Kansas City-Detroit races, the 
horsepower of the automobiles is given. 
What is the standard number of revolutions 
and how fast can a motor be run with safet 
and economy? Does this rate vary with 
different makes, and why? 

I have a four-cylinder Ford Model N and 
it seems to giv uite a little trouble in 
climbing hills, pounding if opened up, either 
spark advanced or throttle being opened. 
Can you explain the trouble? Would a too 


rich mixture cause pounding? Please ex- 
plain the philosophy of pounding. 
Now, in the combustion of line, carbon 


and hydroben, how many units or atoms of 
oxygen are used in the consumption of each? 
Do they burn together or does the hydrogen 
burn first? In the combustion of a given 
number of atoms of oxygen with hydrogen, 
and also carbon in a given amount, which 
gives the greater number of heat units? 
Similarly, in the combustion of given amount 
of gasoline, say an ounce, how much oxygen 
in the form of air is needed, and how many 
heat units are produced? 

As regards carbureters, can you give me 
a description of the various makes on the 
market and used on standard cars; manu- 
facturers, with points of merit claimed by 
them and whose claims have been substan- 
tiated by actual tests, given in detail. 

Are gasoline engines expressly made for a 
special number cf revolutions; that is, is 
each engine adapted to a particular number 
of turns per minute so as to give the best 
results at that rate, and what is the reason 
that these conditions are produced? 

Nichols, Conn. ww. 2. &. 


The statement as to the ability of the 
Maxwell engine was furnished us by the 
manufacturers. As to the Ford rating, 
your figures are in error, for the latest Ford 
catalogue rates the 334 by 4-inch engine at 
20 horsepower. The generally accepted 
formula for rating engines is. that ad- 
vanced several years ago by the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain, and adopted 
about a year ago by the A. L. A. M, 
from which it has now come to be called 
the A. L. A. M. formula. This is: Bore of 
cylinder squared, times the number of 
cylinders, divided by 2.5; or, simplified for 
a four-cylinder engine, bore squared times 
1.6. This gives for the size of cylinder 
used on both Maxwell and Ford cars the 
rating 224 horsepower, so that both mak- 
ers are well within the power rating. 

While this formula apparently does not 
consider the stroke or speed, it actually is 
based on an average piston speed of 1,090 
feet per minute. Now, since the revolu- 
tions per minute times two equals the num- 
ber of strokes per minute, and this times 
the stroke in feet equals the piston speed 
per minute, this may be put in the form: 

Feet per minute 





= 2 - 
2x stroke in feet 

So, by substituting for the item feet per 

minute 1,000, and for stroke the length of 

stroke of the engine in question, the rating 

revolutions are obtained. Doing this for 
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the 334 by 4 engine in question, 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute is obtained, at which 
speed 3 3% by 4 four-cylinder engine 
should give 22%. With a five-inch stroke 
this would decrease to 1,200 r.p.m. 

Without going into pounding too far, it 
js caused by one of the following troubles: 
too early spark, cylinder or piston over- 
heated, carbon in the cylinders, uncertain 
ignition, compression leakage, connecting 
rods loose, main shaft bearings loose, loose 
fywheel, or moving parts striking. The 
latter two can readily be determined, the 
first is easy to overcome, and the others 
may be run down one after the other. 

As to the chemical theory of burning 
gases, you will find in the August 5 issue 
of THE AUTOMOBILE an article on page 226, 
under the heading “Incomplete Combustion 
Is Wasteful,” which seems to answer all of 
the questions you have asked. 

When it comes to carbureters, you had 
best write to the manufacturers for their 
literature and analyze the devices yourself. 
On page 209 of the issue just mentioned 
you will find a table of the equipment used 
on the cars in the Glidden tour, in which 
will be noted seven or eight makes of car- 
bureters. Taking these as standard, write 
to their makers for literature, and from 
this decide for yourself which is best. 

The answer to your last question is 
yes, if you mean special engines, and no, if 
you mean regular touring cars. By so pro- 
portioning valves, ports and passages, to- 
gether with valve timing, it is possible to 
produce an engine that simply will not run at 
low speeds. Such a machine actually would 
not deliver any power worth mentioning at, 
say, 600 revolutions, but could be speeded 
up to 2,800 or even 3,000 revolutions, if 
desired, in which case it would be developing 
its maximum power. In the Arrol-Johnson 
engine, built for the Four-Inch Race, and 
consequently having a four-inch bore and 
a very long stroke, the power at 600 was 
about 12 horsepower. But it was possible to 
accelerate the speed up to 2,400 revolutions, 
at which the output was 71 horsepower. 
Doubtless at higher speeds more power 
even than this could have been obtained. 
In a table given for another purpose, on 
page 606 of the October 209, 1908, issue of 
Tue AuTomosILe, the speed of a number 
of French automobile engines is given. 
From this we note the following: Sizaire 
et Naudin, 1,700; Unic, 1,650; Renault, 
1,600; Sultan, 1,600; Vinot-Deguingand, 
1,500, etc. 

These engines were all imtended to run 
at high speeds, and the valve construction, 
port proportions, pipe sizes, and other in- 
fluencing points in the design were so laid 
down as to give this excessive speed. Many 
of these cars, in fact, are suitable for rac- 
ing purposes with very slight and imma- 
terial changes, which are confined mostly 
to the chassis and running gear. 

These engines have a pronounced power 
curve, which rises slowly and continues to 
tise at the highest speed obtainable. 
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HOT JACKET INFLUENCE 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


{1,977]—I have heard a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the influence of hot water jackets 
upon the power and economy of the automo- 
bile a and would ask you to tell me 
definitely just how this matter of difference 
in water jacket temperatures can exert any 
influence upon or —s the power of an 
engine. AM MANNHEIM. 

Albany, N. Y. 


In principle, the hotter the jackets the 
greater should be the efficiency of the fuel, 
and, therefore, the greater the power and 
efficiency of the engine. In actual practice, 
however, the water-cooled engine is limited 
to a point which will keep the water in the 
form of water; that is, to a temperature 
below that at which water boils. This, 
then, limits the temperature of the water 
jackets to about 200, or perhaps 205 de- 
grees. The air-cooled engine, on the other 
hand, is not restricted in any way other 
than the temperature at which the oil will 
remain in the form of oil and not burn. 
This allows any temperature up to about 
400 deg. No very complete tests on this 
interesting subject have ever been made 
and published, so that we are obliged to 
refer to those which were made, whether 
satisfactory or not. 

Laying aside all argument on the sub- 
ject, the test made by S. F. Edge, at Lon- 
don, Eng., with a six-cylinder Napier en- 
gine, are good enough to be worth men- 
tioning. In these tests several points stood 
out very sharply, as, for instance, it was 
found that the temperature giving the 
greatest power did not give the lowest fuel 
consumption, and, of course, vice versa, 
the fuel consumption did not progress reg- 
ularly downward with ascending power. 
Below you will find the series of test ar- 
ranged in the order of ascending power 


output: 

Water Jacket Brake Horse 
Temperature Power 

1 56.0 deg. ..6.60 per cent less than highest. 
2 115.7 deg...3.64 per cent less than highest. 
% 212.0 deg...1.00 per cent less than highest. 
4 186.0 deg...0.66 per cent less than highest. 
DS Be Gs oe 6.65 sito 008s sicsnsensien Highest. 


This table shows that, granting the above 
figures are wholly reliable, the power 
increase with temperature rise may be 
plotted as a curve, in which case the above 
figures show it to have a somewhat para- 
bolic form, with the peak at or just above 
149 deg., since at 186 deg. it has already 
ceased to increase and shows a slight de- 
crease, which, continuing to 212 deg., is 
nearly doubled. 

As stated before, the fuel consumption 
varies from the power output, this being, 
in this instance, apparently highest at the 
same point as before, but none of the other 
points agreeing. Thus, arranging the re- 
sults in the order of increasing economy: 


Water Jacket Gasoline 
Temperature Consumption 
1 56.0 deg...11.5 per cent more than lowest. 


2 115:7 deg....4.8 per cent more than lowest. 
3 186.0 deg....1.38 per cent more than lowest. 
4 212.0 deg....0.55 per cent more than lowest. 
DEEL ca'c acces ccescacakeusvalawe Lowest. 


These figures, too, would seem to admit 
of plotting as a curve, in which case they 
would also appear as a parabola with the 
peak at or just above 149 deg., since again 
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the next higher temperature shows a fall- 
ing off and the highest shows a greater de- 
crease. The two curves, if plotted, would 
not agree, as the economy seems to im- 
prove more slowly than the power, and 
falls off much more rapidly, the final figure 
being nearly 50 per cent. greater, relatively, 
than in the case of the power curve. 


MAGNETO TROUBLE 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


{1,978]—Will you please tell me, if you can, 
what is the trouble with my magneto. |! 
have been having a whole lot of trouble and 
have finally located it in the enanee, This 
is a German make and of the low-tension 
type. he motor is started by means of a 
battery auxiliary system and runs fine for a 
short time after starting. When switched 
over to the magneto it soon begins to miss 
and slows down, picking up again as soon as 
the battery is thrown in. The battery was 
used so much that it became weak, and then 
I discovered that the engine would run fine 
on the magneto when run very slowly. 

New York City. A. B. BRUSH. 


On dismantling the magneto you will 
find that the casing in which the contact 
brush is located is full or partly full of oil 
or water, or possibly both. When the 
motor is run very fast this is agitated so 
that it flies all over the interior of the case 
and soon covers the contact brush and the 
end of the shaft with which it contacts, 
so that a short circuit results. Look for a 
weak spring back of the contact point, too. 
The trouble will be particularly noticeable 
if there is a mixture of oil and water in 
the case, far worse than either one alone. 
Finding the above to be the case, the rem- 
edy is to clean out the case and dry it thor- 
oughly. Then the exact amount of clean, 
fresh oil recommended by the makers 
should be put back in. Care must be used 
at all times in using oil for ignition appa- 
ratus, both in the quality and quantity. 


AIR PUMP CAPACITY 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[1,979]—Will you please tell me how to 
figure the capacity of an air pump. I wish 
to use one but do not know what size to get 


because I do not know how to Ly the 
capacity. F. L. GON. 
Alfalfa, Nev. 


The usual method of figuring the capac- 
ity of air pumps or air compressors is ac- 
cording to the amount of free air which 
they will pump in a given time, usually a 
minute or an hour. By free air is meant 
air at the usual or “free” pressure. 

The area of the bore of your pump 
times the length of the stroke will give 
the cubic capacity of air drawn in to 
the cylinder, and if it is assumed that there 
is no clearance this capacity times the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute will be the 
capacity of the pump. 

Thus, if your pump was of 3-inch bore 
by 5-inch stroke, the area of the cylinder 
would be 7.07 sq. in. This times 5 gives 
the capacity per stroke as 35.35 cu. in. If. 
now, the pump is run at 200 revolutions per 
minute, the capacity per minute will be 
7,070 cu. in., or 4.09 cu. ft. per minute, or 
245 cu. ft. of free air per hour. 
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ITH all of the strength and all of the resources afforded by 

the immense plant at Hartford, Conn., and the greater 

part of the plant at Westfield, Mass., the rejuvenated Pope Manu- 

facturing Company will endeavor to retain the fame and prestige 

which has always attached to the name of Pope. The company 

stands free and clear, the proper officers are in charge, and not a 

dolllar of indebtedness hangs over them. With wisdom and 

forethought, it has been decided to concentrate upon a single 

modei which will be built in the conservative number of 1,000 
for the season. 

This will bear the name of Model T, is a four-cylinder, 40 
horsepower car, and may be had, at the purchaser’s option, in six 
different and up-to-date body types. These are: roadster, seat- 
ing two, three or four as no rumble, single or double rumble is 
used; pony tonneau, seating four or five; close-coupled body, 
seating five; seven-passenger, the name of which indicates its 
seating capacity; and two enclosed bodies, a limousine and a 
landaulet. 

Few Alterations in Design—The changes which have been 
made since the details of last season’s model were announced are 
few and far between. In the main, they constitute refinements, 
not changes. Thus, the longer wheelbase allows of a longer, 
more roomy and, consequently, more comfortable body. The 
greater length of body calls for slightly different lines, to con- 
form with which the fenders and radiators were altered. The 
modern tendency to larger wheels is followed, and this year all 
sizes are 36 inches. The changes which include some actual dif- 
ference in the design are: the lubricating system; new torque 


and radius rods; changes in the crankshaft and bearings; new 
clutch and clutch coupling. Of the latter, however, none of the 
details are available now. 

Doubtless the motor is worthy of the most attention, and this 
attention will not be wasted, for it possesses many meritorious 
points. Of the four-cylinder type, with cylinders cast in pairs, 
heads and water jackets are made integral. The cylinder cast- 
ings are machined close to size and then ground to an accurate 
interior surface. Valves are located in the head, in cages which 
are readily removable and interchangeable. All valves are 
mechanically operated from the single camshaft on the left side 
by means of vertical pushrods and overhead levers. The valves 
are of large diameter, work on a 30-degree taper seat, and are 
ground to size. The valve springs are enclosed in a neat housing. 

Improvements in Lubrication System—Over previous years, 
the lubrication is much improved; the mechanical oiler has been 
increased in size, moved slightly forward, an overflow from the 
oiler back to the oil pocket placed in the bottom of the crank- 
case, and a suction pump located in the case, which keeps the 
oiler body full. The oil pocket is cast on the bottom of the 
case, and is an integral part of it, although separated by a wall. 
The complete system is such as to lubricate the whole engine very 
efficiently. Besides the engine, the oiling of other parts is the 
subject of much consideration. The rear axle is oiled by splash, a 
large pocket in the bottom of the differential case being filled 
with o1l for this purpose. The transmission is also splash lubri- 
cated, a mixture of oil and heavy grease being placed in the case 
before it is closed. After closing, it is then self-lubricating. All 





Exhaust Side of Engine Showing Oiler and Pump 


Inlet Side Carries the High Tension Magneto 
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over the car grease and oil cups are freely used, being placed 
where they are needed or will do the most good. 

Clutch Changed and Improved—A clutch of entirely new 
design is used, this being leather lined, with cork inserts for easy 
and gradual engagement. It is so located as to be very accessible 
and thus may be readily adjusted. With this is used a new 
coupling of entirely new design, which is adjustable for wear. 

The three-speed transmission is very compact and is located in 
the center of the frame, at the rear end of the sub-frame used 
to support the engine and transmission. The transmission is 
enclosed in a case, so made that the cover plate is readily re- 
movable and is as large as the whole top of the gearbox. To 
permit of filling the latter with grease or for quick inspection, a 
circular handhole is placed in the center of the cover plate. It 
can be opened by turning a single thumb-screw. The gearcase 
is supported from three points, two in front and one at the rear. 
At the rear, also, is found the main shaft brake drum. This is 
of large diameter, of pressed steel, and the brake used on it is 
an external contracting one, working on the outside. 

The transmission gears and shafts are of chrome-nickel stecl 
with the engaging ends of the gear teeth beveled off by an en- 
tirely new and different process. Except for the hand levers, the 
whole gear changing 
mechanism is com- 
pletely enclosed. 

I-beam is the sec- 
tion of the _ front 
axle, the unit being a 
solid drop-forging of 
special steel, made 
right in the Hartford 
shops. The drop of 
the center of the axle 
bed is very slight, 
which adds to the 
road clearance, this 
usually being the low- 
est point on the car. 
Spring seats are 
forged integral with 
the axle bed. The 


axle is of the Elliott 
Rear Brake Drum and Brake type, and the steer- 





ing arm is below the 
axle and knuckle. The cross rod, on the other hand, is placed 
behind the axle, where it is fully protected from road shocks. 

Full Floating Rear Axle Details—Clutch type or full float- 
ing describes the rear axle, which is made with six integral jaw 
clutches at the ends. These engage with six corresponding jaws 
on the outer end of the wheel hubs. The clutches on the shafts 
and those in the wheels are held into engagement by means of 
the hub caps, which are locked to the axle. This construction 
allows of the removal of the shafts with the wheels standing on 
the ground and without disturbing anything else. The differen- 
tial is equally easy to remove, when the shafts have been drawn 
out, and, similarly, no other part need be disturbed. 

Both wheels are of 36-inch diameter, fitted with 4-inch tires 
front and rear. The tires are standard Hartford, but any make 
will be supplied on special order. The wheels rotate on Timken 
roller bearings, both front and rear. 

Very flat semi-elliptic springs are fitted both front and rear, 
but there is a difference in the method of hanging them. The 
front ones are fixed in the front spring hanger, but shackled at 
the rear, while the rears are shackled at both ends. These are 
so hung as to be in tension, the rear one from the extended 
gooseneck and the front from the main frame. This is of ar- 
mored wood, with a sub-frame of pressed steel. In the construc- 
tion of the frame the steel strip is placed on the inside, while the 
wood is outside. This form of frame, a combination of the 
Streneth of steel with the springy, flexible qualities of wood, gives 
to the passenger in the car the best riding qualities obtainable, ab- 
sorbing the vibrations due to rough roads with facility. 
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New Radius and Torsion Rods in Place on Chassis 


Combined with the very flexible frame, easy riding springs, and 
the large wheels and tires, the only other thing necessary for 
practically perfect riding qualities is a long wheelbase, and the 
new cars have that, too. The wheelbase, which is the same for 
all bodies, is 118 inches. 

Torsion and Radius Rods Relieve Springs—A new style 
torque rod has been adopted which takes all strain off of the 
springs. It is of trussed tubular construction, its rear end being 
pivoted to the rear axle casing, and the front end being fitted 
with spring buffers, both above and below. These are attached 
to a special cross member of the frame. The rear end is the 
double or open end of the triangular form. The rear spring 
seats swivel on the axle, and the drive is taken by a pair of 
radius rods, which are attached at the front end by means of an 
adjustable ball and socket joint to a special bracket located on 
the main frame. The rear ends of these radius rods are set over 
the axle tubing loosely so that they may swivel when necessity 
arises. This is the construction which permits of shackeling the 
rear springs at both front and rear ends. 

There are two complete sets of brakes, the shaft brake previ- 
ously described and a pair of internal expanding bands on the 
rear wheels. The latter are of large diameter, work through 
the hubs, not through the flanges, and are faced with a non- 
burnable and easily renewable lining. The rear brakes are en- 
closed. The latter are controlled, or better operated, by the outer 
of the two hand levers at the driver’s right. This operates on 
a ratchet quadrant, which allows of setting the brake at any de- 
sired tension and leaving it there. 

Touring car, in standard equipment and finish, lists at $2,750, as 
do also the roadster, pony tonneau, and close-coupled car. The 
limousine and landaulet both list at $3,750 alone, but may be had 
with an additional interchangeable touring body for five at 
$4,050, and a seven-passenger touring body extra at $4,300. With 
both of the latter an extra set of rear springs are furnished, as 
well as an éxtra set of fenders. 





Transmission Displays Gears of Liberal Faces 
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4 LATE INFORMATION TOF 





ROADS BETWEEN SOUTHERN CAPITALS 


ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 9—Thirty-odd counties in Georgia, 
the Carolinas and Virginia are co-operating in the construction 
of a continuous sand-clay and gravel highway, 750 miles long, 
linking the capitals and Winter resorts of those States with New 
York and Washington. When completed this will offer the 
finest route in the country for Winter touring, as from Rich- 
mond southward snow rarely falls. As the surfacing material 
of the road will not freeze, its condition will be as good in 
February and March as in the Summer and Fall months. 

The route will be known as the “capital highway,” because it 
will connect the State capitals, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia 
and Atlanta. From Atlanta there will probably be an extension 
down to the Florida resorts, and another via Montgomery and 
Mobile to New Orleans. 

At present sixty per cent. of the mileage between Richmond 
and Atlanta has been improved, and work is steadily progress- 
ing on the remainder. The undertaking is being directed by the 
Capital Highway Association, a body of local men who are in- 
terested in the development of the region. Leonard Tufts, of 
Pinehurst and Boston, is president. Many of the counties using 
convict labor are claying their roads for $300 a mile. One 
township in Moore county, N. C., is actually having a section 
improved by contract at $200 a mile. The contractor does not 
expect to make any money at that price, but hopes to split even. 
It is a good road, too, clayed, crowned and ditched. In parts 
of Virginia the route misses the sand-clay district and runs 
through a gravel deposit. Dinwiddie and Greensville counties, 
Va., are paying from $1,000 to $1,700 a mile for gravel roads. 

Frank Weldon, secretary of the association, has just returned 
from a six weeks’ pathfinding trip. He says that for the great 
part of the way the route follows the high land. There will 
not be a ferry or ford between Philadelphia and Atlanta; every 
stream will be bridged. At present tourists have the choice of 
two routes between Atlanta and Augusta, two between Raleigh 
and Richmond, and three between Richmond and Washington. 
The State of Maryland is building a macadam road from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore and one from Baltimore to Elkton. When 
that is finished it will be adopted as the official route, but mean- 
while the best place to cross the Susquehanna is at Havre de 
Grace, where a bridge will be opened by November. South of 
Washington good hotel accommodations may be found at many 
points not over 125 miles apart. 





OILED ROADS FAVORED IN BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Aug. 9—Oil treatment of roads if Baltimore 
county has proved quite successful. The people of Green 
Spring Valley, Roland Park and Park Heights, among whom 
are many automobilists, are responsible for the introduction in 
this vicinity of oil for road improvement, and they, together 
with residents of other sections of the county, will petition the 
commissioners to use oil on all the heavily traveled roads. 
Moreover, they express their willingness to bear a portion of the 
expense. The first experiment was made on the main roadway 
of Roland Park, with an application of asphaltum; in conse- 
quence the roadway has become smooth and hard and all dust 
has disappeared. On roads where such treatment is not used 
the surface is continually cut up and requires many repairs. 





EDUCATING LOCAL ROADS OFFICIALS 


SHAMOKIN, Pa., Aug. 9—The- recently organized Motor Club 
of Shamokin held its first run last week, and has as its guests 
the County Judges and Commissioners and the Roads Commis- 
sioners of the seven adjoining townships. The latter afterward 
met to consider the best way to improve road conditions. 


EX-CH’I’N THOMPSON TOURING EUROPE 


Paris, Aug. 7—Jefferson deMont Thompson, ex-chairman 
of the Vanderbilt cup commission and A. A. A. racing board, 
and Mrs. Thompson recently left Paris in a 65-horsepower 
Delaunay-Belleville for a tour of Holland and Germany. Mr. 
Thompson will attend the aeronautic convention at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and later will join Cortlandt Field Bishop, president of 
the Aero Club of America, at Rheims, for the aeroplane demon- 
strations at that place. 





MICHIGAN CLUBS POSTING SIGNBOARDS 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Aug. 9—So much complaint has been 
made by automobilists in Michigan on account of the lack of 
signboards on roads throughout the State, that the Michigan 
association has decided to begin systematically the work of post- 


ing all the important cross-roads of the State. The first road: 


to be marked will be the Grand Rapids-Detroit road and the 
Detroit to Chicago route, via Kalamazoo. To make the work 
effective it is to be divided among the local clubs. The Grand 
Rapids club is to take care of the roads from this city to Mus- 
kegon, Lansing and other cities. It is expected that many new 
automobile clubs will be organized in this State during the sum- 
mer and fall. 





TO AVOID AN IMPASSABLE JERSEY ROAD 


Owing to extensive repairs, the road from Schooley’s Mountain 
and Hackettstown to Washington, N. J., via- Beattystown, Ste- 
phensburg, Anderson and Port Colden is impassable for auto- 
mobiles, and will remain so for several weeks. Tourists going 
west from German Valley should go to the American House 
in Hackettstown and turn to the left up Grand avenue, follow 
that about a mile out of town, then pass under the D. L. & 
W. R. R. tracks and go straight to Rockport. Cross the canal 
to the right (go slow); thence straight to the crossroads just 
beyond to Port Murray Baptist Church—the first church on the 
right after passing through the woods. Here go straight over the 
hill to Karrville schoolhouse; pass schoolhouse on the right, and 
turn to left, following main road—somewhat crooked—three 
miles. Pass under D. L. & W. R. R. tracks, and turn to the left 
at first crossroads, into Belvidere avenue, Washington. If go- 
ing to Easton, Pa., run down Belvidere avenue to Washington 
avenue; turn to the right, and go straight to Easton, thirteen 
miles, solid level turnpike road all the way. 
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UTOMOBILISTS generally en- 
ter or leave Italy via the region 
of the Italian lakes. This is right 
enough, for without question it is 
the most romantically disposed of 
all the varied Italian landscape, and 
these northern Italian roads are 
the best in Italy—where they are good; where they are bad 
(as around Lecco and between Como and Milan) they are as 
bad as can be, and bad weather makes them worse, so let the 
automobilist be on his guard. 

We had had a delightful run westward from Mestre, opposite 
Venice, where we had garaged our machine while we did the 
conventional in the City of The Lagoons. We had made good 
progress via Padua, Vicenza and Verona, and had dined and 
slept well at the latter place, at the Albergo Accademia, though 
there was absolutely no garage, simply an open courtyard in 
which one might leave his automobile, for which, wonder of 
wonders, he was charged nothing. 

After Verona we skirted the Lake of Garda, through Desen- 
zano and Peschiera, and nearly came to grief while threading 
our way through its narrow, twisting and half-barricaded streets 
of the latter place. Peschiera is one of Italy’s, famous frontier 
fortresses, where you pass over a drawbridge to get in and 
another to get out. Most Italian towns have a way around, but 
here the military authorities have straddled the main road with 
their great bastions, and travelers in these parts pay the penalty 
by disaster if they don’t watch out. 

The Lake of Garda is the largest of the Italian lakes, and to 
circle it the automobilist will have to pass on to Austrian terri- 
tory, which is hardly worth while unless one is leaving the 
country by this gateway. It were better that he should garage 
his automobile at Desenza and make the lake trip by steamer, 
over the most translucent blue one could possibly imagine, with 
a snow-capped mountain background which is delightful. 

The Austrian town of Riva at the head of the lake is a more 
pretentious place than either of the small towns on Italian soil. 
It possesses a palatial hotel—and some others, and here one 
finds all the comforts of an exacting twentieth century. Leading 
to Riva, in case one does make the journey en auto, is one of 
the best roads of the Austrian Tyrol, the celebrated Ponalstrasse, 
skirting the eastern shore of the lake. For a matter of seventy- 
five kilometers this magnificent road shares with the Axen- 
Strasse, near Brunnen, the reputation of being the best in the 
Tyrol. In case this excursion into Austria is taken arrangements 
a to custom formalities should be made at Verona, though the 
Austrian customs house is at Borghetto, forty kilometers away. 
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The region around the Lake of 
Garda has one of the most re- 
markable climates in Europe. The 
temperature is free from sudden 
changes, with mild winters and 
pleasant summers. The midwinter 
temperature only differs by two 
degrees, Centigrade, from that of the Riviera, whilst in summer 
the heat is pleasantly moderate, owing to the south breeze and 
the shade of the overhanging mountains. The vegetation and 
flora are identical with those of the Riviera, and palms, camellias 
and rhododendrons flourish in the open air. No month of the year 
is devoid of growing flowers. 

From Desenza to Bresica is thirty kilometers of practically 
flat and excellent roadway, which continues another twenty kilo- 
meters to Coccaglio, and so on to Milan, via Villa Fornaci and 
Monza, in all ninety kilometers. 

From Monza to Milan the Strada Militaire runs parallel with 
the railway, finally joining up with the Bergamo road and enter- 
ing Milan by the Porto Orientale. The post road enters the 
city by the Porto Nuova. For the traveler by road there is no 
choice between them; they are both “good roads.” Roadbuilders 
in America and England could learn something from the serious 
contemplation of these two bits of excellent Italian roadway. 

All this is encouraging, but if the autoist keeps on from 
Brescia to Como via Bergamo he sees the other side of the medal. 
Here is a great trunk line highway, which, a dozen kilometers 
before Lecco is reached, descends into a slough of the most 
despicable description. : 

We had passed the night at the Capello d’Oro at Bergamo 
and fared, as we had mostly fared in Italy, none too well. We 
paid relatively high prices for all we got, and two francs more 
for leaving the automobile in the open courtyard and sheltering 
a brood of chickens, which otherwise might have got their feet 
wet. We set out in a hard rain to roll off the sixty-five kilo- 
meters between Bergamo and Como as speedily as possible. All 
went well until within ten kilometers of Lecco. The road then 
suddenly descended into a slimy mass of mud in six-inch deep 
ruts. This used up two hours’ time exactly. At this rate one 
would want six months in which to make the Italian tour. 
Cement and what not, hauled always in the same rut, by great, 
lumbering, narrow-tired carts is what did the business. 

After Lecco we had a climb up from the lake level of a half a 
dozen kilometers of as fine a boulevard-like roadway as one ever 
saw. If the rise can be kept in such a good condition surely the 
descent might be too; somebody had blundered or didn’t care— 
and we suffered. 
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From Lecco, directly north via Chiavenna, runs the inter- 
national road over the Splugen pass into Switzerland, not open 
to automobilists unless you happen to catch the officials nod- 
ding and rush it. The dogana or customs house is at the twenty- 
seventh kilometer stone beyond Chiavenna, at an elevation of 
1,902 meters. . 

The descent to the level of Lake Como is dangerously twisting 
and turning, but fortunately the road improves, and even in wet 
weather it is firm and wide. 

The hotels of Como which. care for the automobilist are of all 
ranks. The Plinius, the Volta and the Suisse rank in the order 
named. All are of the tourist order, the first named being the 
hotel de luxe, with a garage for automobile boats as well as land 
automobiles; give it time and it will probably have a “hangar” 
for aeroplanes. All are bunched together on the quai just where 
the boats set out for the upper lake. 

Como is a tourist place from every point of view, and visitors 
are more or less exploited at every turn. The garage charges 
you a franc more than it ought to for charging your accumu- 
lateur, and the wine is strictly non-compris at table d’hote. Still 
Como is delightful, and is the point de départ for Cernobbio, 
Bellagic and Cadennabia, at one or the other of which most 
tourists in these parts stay over a few days and moon about 
“the perfumed lights from alabaster lamps” in the true fashion 
of Claude Melnotte and his Pauline. To idle away on the terrace 
of a villa on Lake Como is to many a more idyllic existance than 
that to be had beneath a spreading rose tree with a jug of wine, 
a loaf of bread and—All things to all men! Chacun son gout! 

As a stopping-off place for the automobilist en tour Cernobbio, 
on the Lake of Como, is getting to be the rival of Aix-les-Bains 
in France. It is what the French themselves would call a 
“rendezvous mondain et international.” All the corners of earth 
are represented on Cernobbio’s hotel registers, e’en Stornoway, 
Esquimault, Brooklyn and Brixton. The Grand Hotel villa 
d’Est sounds good, is good, and is the rendezvous of the Italian 
aristocracy in the Spring and Autumn months. Besides being a 
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de luxe hotel of superior attractions it is a historic shrine as 
well, for the unhappy Queen Caroline, chased in shame from 
England's court, once made the villa her home and spent some 
considerable sums in embellishing it in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Napoleon, too, would have made it a place 
of sojourn during his Italian campaign, and it was actually put 
in order for his reception, but his plans went awry and he go. 
journed alone an exile on Elba’s Isle instead, his conquest of 
Europe arrested for the time being. 

Cadennabia, more than any other place on Lake Como, is mild 
and sheltered, as is proven by its flora, which blooms continually, 
Actually in point of climate that of Lake Como resembles that 
of Touraine. One must make allowances, of course. Sometimes 
it is delightful at Chinon in Touraine, even in January, and some- 
times it is villainous in May. The same is often true of the 
French Riviera, and the Italian lake region. 

To Lugano from Como, and to Bellinzona one passes from 
Italian to Swiss soil at Chiasso. If one has his Italian-Swiss 
triptych the passing to and fro is a simple formality, otherwise 
he had best omit Lugano until he has passed out of Italy for 
good, via Pallanza, to enter Switzerland by the Simplon Pass, 

Lugano’s Lake has not the charm of Como or Maggiore, but is 
all around more delightful than any of the Swiss lakes proper. 
It is in fact a panorama of endless delights, but properly be- 
longs to the Swiss tour, though it groups readily with the Italian 
lakes in spite of the fact that it lies within Swiss territory. 

From Como to Stresa or Pallanza, the centers for Lago di 
Maggiore, one has to make his way around by a circuitous route 
via Arona. It took us all of another rainy day to do approxi- 
mately the hundred kilometers separating the two points, though 
the roads are of the best. It is indeed true that the road surtaces 
around Lago di Maggiore are the best in all Italy. They are 
composed of a cement-like surface, which beds itself perfectly 
smooth and drains itself readily in wet weather, and does not 
afterwards break up into a smothering dust. They come very 
near being the ideal roads of Europe, these roads of Lake Mag- 
giore, but they are not of vast extent, so they do not save Italy 
from the disapprobation which is justly heaped upon its roads. 

Maggiore is the most important, and perhaps the most ro- 
mantically entrancing, of the world’s lakes. One remarks the 
smooth surface of the waters, the blue sky overhead, magnificent 
heights bordering the shores, the air fresh but pleasantly com- 
fortable at all but the Midwinter season. One realizes here that 
he has entered into a new phase of existence, and understands 
why it is that a more vivid and lasting impression should be made 
upon him by these Italian lakes than any other similar bodies of 
water elsewhere. There are higher mountains in Switzerland, 
and greater lakes in America, but the Italian lakes and mountains 
captivate us more than all others. People with a certain degree 
of hardihood have compared lakes and mountains elsewhere 
with those of Switzerland, but no sane person will venture such 
a comparison with those of Italy. Without being the grandest 
or the greatest, they possess indescribable powers of fascination 
which compel the visitor to admit that they are unequaled, take 
them all in all. 
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” Surroundings, romantic associations, climate, the colorings of INVENTION TO PREVENT SPEED EXCESS 
> di sky, water and mountainside, vegetation, simple churches, the Bristot, Enc., Aug. 3—Through the American vice-consul at 
cute red-roofed houses and the utter absence of smugness are just a Bristol, H. M. Byington, comes a report of a new British inven- 
Oxi- few of the reasons which suggest themselves to justify the charm tion which is intended to automatically prevent violation of 
yugh of the Italian lakes, } speed laws. Trials have proved that the device will do all that 
aces From Stresa (Hotel d'Italia) or Pallanza (Hotel Metropole) the inventor claims for it—in fact, in a recent public trial it was 
one one makes his expected visit to the Borromean Islands. He must very successful. According to reports, it is contained in a com- 
ectly do this thing, there would be no reason for coming here other- pact aluminum box, takes up very little space, and works in oil. 
not wise. The magnificent gardens of Isola Bella, the castle of Carlo The method of working is said to be about as follows: When 
very Borromeo, the Isola dei Pescatori are all classic memories, and the speed slightly exceeds the limit for which it is set, it auto- 
Mag- one has only to recall Napoleon’s stay here as the guest of the matically throws out the clutch, and, if necessary, puts on the 
Italy Borromean Count, just after he had entered Italy, to realize what brakes. This continues until the speed is reduced below the 
ads. an inspiration it was to the ambitious warrior. He dreamed away legal limit, when the brakes are released and the clutch again 
a anight here and set out on the morrow to conquer the Austrians, allowed to engage. In connection with the actual speed pre- 
- the to push on, if chance favored, to Constantinople, to Moscow, to venter is a semaphore, which warns the driver that he is ap- 
icent India or to England. But His march of conquest was never proaching the limit. Mr. Byington reported concerning the 
-om- completed as he planned. And what plans they’ were that public trial in part as follows. Every effort was made on the 
that Napoleon dreamed that night on Isola Bella! trial to get the car to exceed the limit, which was set for 16 
ands The automobilist at Stresa or Pallanza, who has come up miles an hour. On coming to a fairly steep hill the engine was 
nade through Italy, thinks of the morrow, too, ere he goes to sleep for allowed full power and the car instantly started to gain speed. 
s of the night, for, unless he proposes leaving Italy via Aoste or Susa_ But as soon as the limit was reached the brakes were applied 
land, and enters Savoie in France, he most likely leaves by way of the strenuously, as if by magic (though no sudden jar was ex- 
tains famous Simplon Pass. perienced), and the engine merely “raced” without the slightest 
gree There are formalities to be fulfilled and they had best be effect on the car, the speed being maintained at the 16-mile rate 
here looked out the night before at Pallanza. You may only cross the throughout. While a device of this sort ought not to be neces- 
such Simplon between certain daylight hours (eight a. m. to four sary anywhere, since it really is a protection against one’s self, 
dest p.m.) and there are the customs formalities to be gone through it will doubtless find a ready and immediately large sale both in 
ation at Iselle, where your triptych must be stamped as having left England and in America. Indeed, the latter needs it most. 
take Italian territory, and at Gondo where you enter Swiss control. 
At Gravellona, eleven kilometers from Pallanza, one strikes ame 
the international highroad which for seventy kilometers climbs up I OURING CENTRE IN 
and up to the Ospizio del Sampione at an altitude of 2,008 meters — Y 
above sea-level. The descent on the Swiss side, to Brieg, is 
oy about three times as steep. In twenty kilometers it falls 1,400 mame 
meters. Speed is limited officially to twenty kilometers an hour, 
7 but the pass has been “rushed” before now to the disaster of — 
many. Look out! or better yet Stop! Look! Listen! at each o 
ai turning. dl 
This Simplon gateway to Italy is the most magnificent of all the 4 
Mountain entrances. “Domodossola! I’Italie commence ici!” 
a Wrote Edmond de Goncourt as he made his entry by this won- 
— derful mountain road some generations ago. sesrotnaneE 
INO Domodossola! Good-bye Italy! we say as we turn the prow : ame a 
3S of our outomobile toward the very heart of the snow-capped ibiatld 
Mountains which mark the boundary between the smiling plains t 
* of Lombardy and Piedmont and the stern high valleys of the ITALIAN LAKELAND 
_— Bernese Oberland. — : 
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NEW BOOKS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 

Automobil-Technisches Handbuch—For automobilists who 
ean safely navigate the mazes of technical German this little 
book offers much interesting information, and will amply repay 
an hour’s labor with a dictionary. It contains good chapters on 
trigonometry, calculus, statics and mechanics, very useful to the 
engineer who is a little rusty on these subjects; other chapters 
treat of the different component parts of the automobile, with 
examples from current practice illustrated by makers’ drawings 
of the sort that are not often found in print. Then follow de- 
tailed descriptions of a number of complete cars, and the fact 
that these are mostly of French or German origin will not lessen 
their interest to the designer. Steam and electric cars, motor- 
boats and motorcycles all are included, and there is also a chap- 
ter on flying machines. In fact, it is really an encyclopedia of 
Continental automobile engineering practice. The volume is 
printed on thin paper and contains nearly 800 pages of fine print. 
The publisher is M. Krayn, Kurfuerstenstrasse 11, Berlin. 


“The Missing Spark”—This is published semi-occasionally 
by H. L. Humphreys, the automobile editor of the New York 
Evening Post, who tells the “whyfor” of its appearance in these 
words: “The design of this paper is to diffuse among the 
toilers in the vineyard a fraternal spirit of good cheer; to in- 
culcate a just appreciation of the great industry, and to cultivate 
a desire for more business.” It would appear from a perusal of 
the most recent issue that the “Major” has neglected no one who 
is part and parcel of the metropolitan automobile trade, for all 
the notables, as well as the lesser lights, obtain some sort of 
recognition from the versatile Humphreys, whose Evening Post 
automobile department has a patronage commensurate with its 
high-grade dignity. 


“The Sales Booster”—This publication is “issued for the 
benefit of the live ones who sell the Winton Six,” which means 
that Charles W. Mears, the advertising manager, is more or less 
responsible for its contents. Of course, the newsy little four- 
sheeter—it will probably increase in size—contains interesting and 
timely material concerning the Winton Six and those who assist 
in its distribution throughout the country, which, according to 
the “Sales Booster,’ ’is done through 11 branch houses and some 
99 dealers. 





FOR “GOOD ROADS DAYS” AT OHIO FAIRS 
Cotumsus, O., Aug. 9—M. M. Maxwell, secretary of the 
Ohio Good Roads Federation, is busy arranging for the “Good 
Roads Day” at the Ohio State Fair, and also for special days at 
about 60 of the county fairs of the State. The purpose is to 
work up sentiment among the people in favor of the building 
of good roads. Tuesday, August 31, has been set aside as the 
“Good Roads Day” at the State fair. The program for the day 
will include talks by a number of men prominent in this work, 
among them Charles H. Hoyt, superintendent of the department 
of public roads, Washington, D. C. In addition there will be 
a parade of all road-building apparatus. One of the features 
will be the building of a stretch of good road to illustrate con- 
struction and the necessity of constant care in its maintenance. 


Many Steamer-Auto Lines Now Formed—Since the success 
of the plant outlined last year by the Cunard Company, and re- 
cently brought to the attention of tourists on the Continent by 
the French line, of having automobiles meet their steamers, a 
number of lines have decided to follow suit. The White Star 
Company announces that its ships will be met at Queenstown, 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, or Southampton by reliable touring cars, 
and Crivers, if ordered by wireless. The Cunard Company will 
continue its method of having cars to run to London or other 
points from Liverpool. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 


Shows, Meetings, Etc. 


Sept. 21-23....... Cleveland Good Roads Convention, American 
Automobile Association. 
Nov. 6-13 ........ Atlanta, Ga., Auditorium-Armory, Nationa! Auto. 


mobile Show, auspices of National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, Samuel A. Miles and 
Alfred Reeves, General Managers, 7 East 424 
Street, New York City. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 7....New York City, Grand Central Palace, Tenth 
International Automobile Show; American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association, with Importers’ 
Automobile Salon and Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers. Alfred Reeves, General Manager, 5056 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Jam. 9218... 6 0crces New York City, Madison Square Garden, Tenth 
National Show, Association of Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers. ; 

Feb. 5-12 ........ Chicago, Coliseum, Ninth Annual Automobile 
Show, National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers. S. A. Miles, General Manager. 

Feb. 22-26 ....... Kansas City, Mo., Convention Hall, Fourth An- 
nual Automobile Show. 


Races, Hill Climbs, Etc. 


Bite, Bbscentcanas Philadelphia, Point Breeze Track, Hugh McAnany, 
Manager. 

Bae: Tesicvccees Cheyenne, Wyo., Race Meet, Cheyenne Motor 
Club. 

Asem, BBGh. 0cacs Indianapolis Motor Speedway, First Race Meet. 

p< | | ear New York City, Brighton Beach, 24-Hour Race, 
Motor Racing Association. 

Aug. 26-28....... Minneapolis, “Little Glidden Tour,” Minnesota 
State Automobile Association. 

Bent. OEE. .icoves Lowell, Mass., Automobile Carnival, Lowell Auto- 
mobile Club. 

a | Baltimore, 24-Hour Race, Motor Car Racing Asso- 
ciation of Maryland. 

ee ee Denver, Col., Start of Flag to Flag Endurance 
Run to Mexico City. 

CE. Bhvcescsaces Riverhead, L. I., Long Island Derby, Motor Con- 
test Association. 

Sept. 21-29....... Washington-Boston and Return, Munsey Re- 
liability Run. 

ie Pee re Philadelphia, Second Annual Stock Chassis, 200- 
Mile Race, Fairmount Park, Quaker City M. C. 

GUE. Bb scesescasas Denver, Col., Start of ‘Flag to Flag’ Reliability 
Run, G. A. Wahlgreen, Manager. 

SE: Doc censdives Atlanta, Ga., Track Races, Atlanta Automobile As- 
sociation. 

Dec. 29-30...... .-Philadelphia, Fourth Annual Midwinter Endur- 
ance Contest, Quaker City Motor Club. 

FOREIGN 
Races, Hill Climbs, Etc. 

Aug. 22-29. ...0. France, Reims, Aeroplane Races and Grand Prix, 
Aero Club of France. 

Ame: $6-O8. 2.220 Belgium, Circuit des Ardennes, and Coupe de 
Liederkerke, Belgium, Automobile Club. 

Gak.. Bacccccccses France, Mont Ventoux Hill Climb. 

Se Bs ckdocceed Austria, Semmering Hill Climb. 

DOE, Boe ccscctves Austria, Coupe Rochet-Schneider. 





AUTO PARADE IN ST. LOUIS CENTENNIAL 


Sr. Louis, Aug. 9—The automobile organizations of St. Louis 
will co-operate in organizing a parade on October 9, during 
Centennial Week. There will be divisions for decorated pleas- 
ure cars, for those flying the pennant of the A. C. of St. Louis, 
for commercial vehicles, and for humorous and grotesque 
decorations. Many prizes will be awarded. 





DELAWARE CLUB WILL FIGHT COURT ORDER 

Wimincton, Dex., Aug. 9—The Levy Court of New Castle 
County has adopted a resolution offering a reward of $15 to any 
person causing the arrest and conviction of an automobilist ¢x- 
ceedings twenty miles an hour on the county roads. Members 
of the Delaware Automobile Association will oppose the order, as 
it opens the way for graft and the depredations of the country 
constable. The informers may have no means of telling how 
fast a machine is going, and conviction might result from the 
judgment of inexperienced persons. 
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Their Grandmothers Heard Mother Shipton’s Prophecy, and They See the Reality in Bleriot’s Flight 


HALONS, FRANCE, Aug. 7—Every true Frenchman is re- 
joicing in the exploit of Roger Sommer, who to-day 
wrested from Wilbur Wright the record for duration of flight in 
an aeroplane. Wright's record, made at Le Mans last December, 
is 2 hours 20 minutes and 57 seconds. Sommer remained in the 
air 2 hours 27 minutes and 15 seconds. It is said, however, that 
his flight will not be regarded as official. 

Sommer and Farman, his teacher, have been staying at Mour- 
melon-le-Grand, a little village on the Chalons moors, secluded 
from the Parisian crowds. Sommer arose this morning at 2 
o'clock and took an automobile out to the shed where his machine 
was housed. Farman remained in bed. “You will surely break 
the record,” he said, “but I will hear about it in the morning.” 
The moon was still shining brightly when the young aviator 
started at 3:14. 

The machine at first flew low and sluggishly. Afterward Som- 
mer said that as soon as he got in the air he found that the 
canvas on his lower plane had come loose and was bagging out 
with air so as to retard his progress. However, he kept on, and 
in about twenty minutes the propeller in some way struck the 
bag of air and cut it open. Immediately the aeroplane sprang 
forward, and the rest of the flight was made at fine speed. Som- 
mer guided his machine round and round in a four-mile circle 
with the regularity of clockwork at a constant height of about 
fifteen yards. 

When he had been up two hours there was a demonstration 
by the few spectators who had gathered. Soon he equaled the 
Wright record, but he made no move to descend until his 
superiority was beyond dispute. When at last the machine 
touched the ground at a quarter to six he was seized and car- 
tied off the field in triumph, stiff with cold and fatigue, but oth- 
etwise none the worse for his exploit. 

Sommer is a pupil of Henry Farman, and uses a biplane of 
the Farman type, which differs from the Wright machine in that 
it has a box-shaped tail to the rear of the main planes, and but 
a single 'ifter-plane in front. He took his seat in an aeroplane 
for the first time on July 3. Since then he has been flying daily 
on the Chalons moors, gradually increasing his distance. He 
first came into prominence July 27, when he made a flight of 
thour 23 minutes 30 seconds; this at once ranked him among the 
Most prominent aviators. On August 2 he remained in the air 
I hour 50 minutes 30 seconds, and covered nine miles in 12 
minutes. August 4, his thirty-second birthday, he celebrated with 
a flight of 2 hours and 10 seconds. The fact that a man who has 
been practising for but little over a month can accomplish such 


flights may well be regarded as a vindication of the practicability 
of the aeroplane. Sommer no doubt has an especial talent for 
aviation, and his progress could not be equaled by the average 
man, but Wilbur Wright was undoubtedly correct when he said 
that anyone with an automobile training could easily become a 
successful aviator. 
Sommer’s Aeroplane Is Wrecked 

Cuatons, France, Aug. 8—-Sommer made another short flight 
to-day in the machine with which he broke the world’s record 
yesterday, but stopped the motor too soon and landed with such 
abruptness that the machine was smashed. Sommer was unhurt. 





ZEPPELIN DIRIGIBLE FLIES TO COLOGNE 

CoLocne, GERMANY, Aug. 5—On its third attempt to reach this 
city from Frankfort the Zeppelin dirigible was successful, and 
arrived at 10:15, after having been delayed by unfavorable 
weather. The big airship left Frankfort at 4:40, cheered by a 
crowd of 50,000 people. Its progress was reported by telegraph 
as it sailed down the Rhine. At Limburg, Neuwied, Remagen 
and Bonn great throngs assembled to watch it. As it ap- 
proached Cologne, however, it ran into a thick fog and went off 
its course some ten miles to the southwest. At Dueren it got its 
bearings again and headed straight for the city. After circling 
the tower of Cologne cathedral it made a safe landing at Bick- 
endorf, a suburb. The distance between Frankfort and Cologne 
in a straight line is 110 miles, but the airship covered consider- 
ably more than this. Its average speed must have been about 25 
miles an hour. 

The Zeppelin airship flew from Friedrichshafen to Frankfort 
on July 31, a distance of 220 miles, with Count Zeppelin himself 
at the helm. On August 2 it made its first attempt to reach 
Cologne, but when within 30 miles of its destination was forced 
back by strong head winds. On August 3 the ship went but a 
short distance when two of its propeller blades came off. 


Count Zeppelin Reported Dead 

Bertin, Aug. 10—It is rumored here that Count Zeppelin 
is dead, but no confirmation can be obtained. The famous 
aeronaut went to Constance last week to receive treatment for 
an abscess. 

Military Dirigible Flies Fifteen Hours 

Bertin, Aug. 5—The military dirigible Gross II returned here 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon after a flight to Halle and return. The 
distance, 217 miles, was covered in 15 hours and 40 minutes. 
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CURTISS SAILS TO COMPETE IN EUROPE 


Glenn H. Curtiss sailed from New York on the morning 
of August 5 to compete in the international aviation meet at 
Rheims, France, August 28. He is the only American entered. 
His new aeroplane was securely stowed in the hold of the 
Savoie, and with the aviator on deck were his mechanic, 
Tod Shriver, and Ward Fisher, a friend from Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Curtiss came in from Mineola early in the morning. He 
had hoped to be able to make a final flight in his old machine, 
now the property of the Aeronautic Society, and to give a les- 
son to Charles Willard, who will operate it in the future. The 
morning was rainy, however, with a stiff northwest breeze, and 
the attempt had to be given up. 

Mr. Curtiss expressed himself optimistically on his chances of 
winning the big cup race. The conditions are fairly easy, as 
the circuit to be covered is only 20 kilometers (about 12 1-2 
miles) ; probably half a dozen machines will complete the dis- 
tance, and the winner will be determined by speed rather than 
by reliability. For this reason the most dangerous competitors 
are believed to be the monoplanes. So many entries were re- 
ceived in France that it will be necessary to have an elimination 
trial to determine the team of three. Entries have also been re- 
ceived from England, Italy and Austria, but none of these will 
be formidable, judging from past performances. The contest 
thus seems to be between Curtiss and the three Frenchmen still 
to be selected. ‘ 

The aeroplane which Curtiss will use is of the biplane type, 
30 feet across the wings and weighing about 400 pounds. It 
closely resembles the one in which he made his recent flights at 
Mineola, but will have an eight-cylinder motor of double the 
power. 

Curtiss’ Pupil Makes a Good Start 


Mineo.a, L. I., Aug. 7—Charles Willard made five short but 
very encouraging flights this morning on the Curtiss biplane, now 
the property of the Aeronautic Society. The distances varied 
from seven-tenths to two miles. On the fourth flight Willard 
made the first turn he has ever attempted. He also made a flight 
of a quarter of a mile yesterday morning. Willard, it will be 
remembered, had his first lesson just before Alexander Williams, 
who wrecked the machine about two weeks ago. A crowd of 
200 persons, among whom was W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., turned out 
to witness the trials. 





ORVILLE WRIGHT LEAVES FOR GERMANY 

Orville Wright and his sister, Miss Katherine Wright, arrived 
in New York Monday afternoon and left Tuesday morning for 
Germany on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. Mr. Wright was not 
accessible to the newspaper men till late in the evening. He was 
as unwilling as usual to volunteer information, but readily 
answered all questions. He said that he and his sister would 
stop off a day or two in England to visit Shell Beach, where a 
number of aeroplanes are under construction. He does not ex- 
pect to make any flights there. After fulfilling his business 
engagements in England he will go to Berlin, and expects to stay 
there about two months. He will make flights there on the 
Tempelhoferfeld, under the auspices of the Lokal Anzeiger. A 
company capitalized at $150,000 has been formed in Germany to 
take over the Wright patents and manufacture aeroplanes. 
Among its backers are the Krupp Company, the Allgemeine 
Elektricitaets Gesellschaft and the Ludwig Loewe Company. Mr. 
Wright would not talk about the possibility of the German 
government acquiring his patents. 

Of more interest to aeronautic enthusiasts in this country will 
be the news that the Wrights expect to take part in the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration at New York this fall. Overtures were 
made to them by W. J. Hammer, vice-president of the Aero- 
nautic Society. The only difficulty is to get ready in time, as 
the brothers have a number of contracts with time limits to 
fulfill. Mr. Wright was very optimistic as to the commercial 
practicability of the aercplare in the future. 
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AERONAUTICAL DOINGS IN GENERAL 

Experts Define Aeronautical Terms—Dictionaries have not 
kept pace with the inventors of aeroplanes and the progress of 
the science, so the international aeronautic congress has taken up 
the matter of terms relating to aerial navigation. There has been 
considerable misunderstanding about the use of the words appli- 
cable. The congress has decided that “aeronef” is the proper 
one for heavier than air machines, that “aerostat” is a free or 
uncontrolled balloon; and that a dirigible, one which can be pro- 
pelled and has rudders, is an “aeronat.” An “aeroplane” consists 
of surfaces of aero curves with the propeller shafts set hori- 
zontally, while a “helicopter” has the propeller shafts set verti- 
cally, thus pulling the machine straight up from the ground. 
“Orthopters” have flapping wings. The navigator of the craft is 
an “aeronaut,” unless licensed by the aero club, when he becomes 
a “pilot.” “Aviator” is the form of the flying machine, not the 
navigator, and “aviation” is the art of flying. An “aerodrome” 
is listed as an “aerial track” and in this the congress takes issue 
with Dr. Bell and Dr. Langley who apply that term to their 
machines. A “monoplane” has one areo curve, and a “biplane” 
has two. 


Texas Inventor Expects to Rival Wrights—Equipped with 
an automatic arrangement for balancing, four parachutes for 
use in case of accident, and built so that it can alight on either 
water or land, an aeroplane has been built by J. W. Oman, of 
San Antonia, Tex., with which he expects to rival the Wright 
brothers. Mr. Oman has included a number of new features 
in his machine and models have been successful in flight. A 
company has been formed and full-sized fliers will be con- 
structed this spring. It is claimed that no track is necessary 
in starting and that only a short run is required, propelled by 
two 36 horsepower engines, either one of which can drive the 
aeroplane if necessary. 


Bird-like Machine with Magnets Furnishing Power—Victor 
L. Ochoa, of Arlington, N. J., is working upon a bird-like 
aeroplane in which propulsion is designed to be secured through 
the action of aluminum wings. These are operated by large 
magnets which, the inventor claims, have a power of attracting or 
repelling two tons. He has been working lately, however, upon 
a machine of the more conventional type, mounted upon two 
bicycles, between which is installed a six horsepower engine, and 
weighing 250 pounds in all. Over a framework canvas is 
stretched, with a rear rudder similar to the tail of a bird, the 
total length being 26 feet and width six. y 


Jupiter, a Horse, Flies in a Balloon—It is more than a press 
agent description which lends color to the latest performance 
of the educated horse. In the Barnum & Bailey circus there is 
a beautiful white Arabian horse, named Jupiter, which is ridden 
into the ring by a woman, steps upon a basket platform under- 
neath a large balloon, and is slowly raised to the roof of the big 
arena solely by the inherent power of the gas bag. The picture 
calls to mind the mythological tales of Germany’s war heros. 
Fireworks are set off to show that the horse is not nervous, but 
it is not said whether the animal pulls the cord which releases 
the gas to cause a descent. 


Fears Smuggling by Balloons—New problems in aerial nav- 
igation are continually arising, and one of the latest is that 
of the possibility of smuggling across the borders. Chinese 
and merchandise seem to be the loads generally considered 4s 
giving handsome profits. Another question which arose in the 
minds of some long distance fliers was that of duty, when 4 
balloon or airship arises from the United States or Canada and 
alights in the other country. Customs officials state, howevét, 
that this objection can be easily obviated. If the balloon is made 
in one of these countries it may be returned to the other after 
a flight, by simply filling out certain papers. 

Aero Club in the Thousand Islands—Dr. J. M. Gibbons, 
with several other enthusiasts, is organizing an aero club amoug 
the members of the various boat clubs in the Thousand Islands. 
Dr. Gibbons is constructing an aeroplane. 
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INDIANAPOLIS NEXT WEEK 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. g—From a commercial point 
| of view the new Indianapolis Motor Speedway is one of the 
most daring enterprises ever projected. Ordinarily, when a 
large amusement production, such as a circus or a ball park, is 
to be put before the public, it is thought necessary to insure that 
a great many performances be given in order to bring in any re- 
turn on the investment. A circus that would perform but fifteen 
times a year would undoubtedly be a dismal failure. Yet the 
promoters of the speedway are putting a third of a million into 
a track, which from its nature cannot be used oftener than once 
a month, and expect to make the venture a commercial success. 


























Messrs. Wheeler and Schebler and. Their $5,000 Trophy 


The cost of the speedway was at first estimated at $350,000, but 
according to later reports this is being exceeded. One feature 
that was not included in this reckoning is the laying of a rOck- 
surfaced track. In addition to this outlay, $25,000 will be ex- 
pended in advertising and promoting the first two meets, and the 
prizes to be given will total close to $25,000 more. It is evident 
that the promoters, in making this expenditure, must have 
counted on an enthusiastic backing by the public, and at present 
it seems as if they had reason. 

The location of the speedway is very convenient. Automobil- 
ists may reach it over a well-oiled road, but three miles from 
the center of the city. The hotel accommodations are ample, 
and it will not be necessary to drive all night or camp out in 
the fields. The parking of automobiles will be free, with no 
extra charge at the gates. For the less fortunate spectators 
there will be frequent trolley service. The program will begin 
each day at 12 noon, and will last for six or eight hours. 

The opening meet is scheduled for August 19, 20 and 21, and 
includes altogether 18 events, at distances of from one kilometer 
to 300 miles. The closing feature of the first day will be the 
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WILL OPEN ITS SPEEDWAY 


250-mile race for the $1,500 Prest-O-Lite trophy, open to cars of 
301-450 inches piston displacement. The great event of the 
second day will be a 1oo-mile race for cars of 231-300 inches 
displacement, for the $1,000 Motor Speedway trophy. The grand 
climax will be a 300-mile contest for the $5,000 Wheeler-Schebler 
trophy, open to cars up to 600 inches displacement. This trophy 
is over six feet high and weighs 500 pounds troy. 

Thirty-four entries have already been received for the various 
events. The cars named include Stoddard-Dayton, National, 
Knox, Chalmers-Detroit, Apperson, Marmon, Marion, Lozier, 
Fiat, Benz and Christie, and the drivers Lytle, Oldfield, Bourque, 
Denison, Mulford and Hanshue. 

During the races the general rules committee of the Manu- 
faturers’ Contest Association will meet in Indianapolis to con- 
sider the rules for 1910. Practically every manufacturer in the 
country interested in competition will be represented. 

The management has promised that the track will be of a con- 
struction that will permit the highest speeds to be attained. The 
surface will be free from dust and the curves will be of long 
radius and properly banked. The spectators in the grand stand 
and in the parking spaces on the inside of the track will have a 
clear and obstructed view of the course and will be able to fol- 
low every movement of the cars. The grand stand will be cov- 
ered as a protection from the sun, and every convenience will 
be provided. One of the features will be a timing device built 
by the Warner Instrument Company, which it is claimed will 
record the time to the hundredth of a second. A tower 60 feet 
high will show on three dials, the times of the first three cars 
in each event. The management believes that the public is inter- 
ested in clean and fast automobile racing, and will endeavor to 
supply the kind of sport that will make the enterprise a success. 





HOOSIERS FORM ANOTHER AUTO CLUB 


Peru, Inv., Aug. 9—A number of automobilists and good 
roads enthusiasts of this city have organized the Miami County 
Automobile Club. E. Mack Morris is president; Milton Kraus, 
vice-president; William E. Carson, secretary, and A. H. Kalb- 
fleisch, treasurer. The club will devote particular attention to 
the promotion of good roads and the enforcement of the laws. 





AUTO REPLACES BRONCHO AT CHEYENNE 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Aug. 9—The Cheyenne Motor Club will 
hold a race meet here, August 17, on a four-mile special course, 
which is just being completed. The track runs around Sloan 
Lake and is in the shape of a letter D, with only one sharp 
turn. A grand stand, with a capacity of 7,000, has been erected, 
from which a view of the entire course may be had. The meet 
will be under the sanction of the A. A. A. The big event will 
be a 200-mile race, for which a prize of $750 has been hung up. 
A 25-mile race will be run as a curtain-raiser. 





CONNECTICUT’S LAW NOT YET SIGNED 


Hartrorp, Conn., Aug. 9—Speculation is rife as to the prob- 
able action of Governor Weeks in regard to the automobile bill 
now before him. So many rumors have gained foundation to 
the effect that the bill as passed by the Legislature will be 
vetoed that some attention has been paid to them. There has 
been an impression that if the veto is placed upon the act it 
may be allowed to be forgotten, keeping the present statute in 
force. This would please the automobilists. Secretary of State 
Rogers has stated that if the new law goes into effect, setting 
the date of change of licenses at January 1, those whose licenses 
expire previous to that time may operate under the old number. 
New licenses for the Fall will be sold at a pro rata fee. 
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FREE-FOR-ALLS ARE TOO FREE 


It is a natural sequence that if competition in race- 
meets and hill-climbs is to have any value whatever, the 
contestants must be on as nearly equal footing as possi- 
ble. ’*Tis possible the most useful and enjoyable form of 
automobile competition at present may be found flourish- 
ing in scores of country towns as yet innocent of press- 
agents and promoters, when the members of the local club 
come together on the county race-track. No records are 
broken, save those of the club; no dare-devil drivers dash 
at death-defying speed; no word of it ever reaches the 
metropolitan journals. Yet these rural meets provide 
the best and cleanest kind of sport. They show the rela- 
tive ability of the different makes of cars represented ; 
they make the owners study their machines and find how 
to get the best performance from them; and, above all, 
they interest other people and make the automobile a 
familiar feature of every-day life. 

But it is difficult to keep the sport in this natural and 
healthy condition. Sooner or later the townsmen grow 
ambitious ; they call in a professional promoter, and hire 
a barnstorming driver with a three-year-old racing car 
to attack the mile track record. Perhaps a local celeb- 
rity will offer himself as a sacrifice in a match race. For 
a few days there is great excitement and enthusiasm. 
But the owners who formerly provided the sport are over- 
shadowed and discouraged, and when the visiting driver 
leaves, automobile racing in that county has paralysis. 
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In a slightly different form this often occurs in better 
known contests. Here the principal contestants may be 
manufacturers’ cars handled by professional drivers, but 
still stock cars in the usual meaning of the term. Such 
cars are capable of sufficient speed to excite the crowd, 
and are sufficiently well matched to provide good sport. 
But here, too, the special racing car intrudes. It cannot 
compete in the classified events, but the free-for-all gives 
it the necessary opportunity. It breaks the record for 
that particular hill or track, is headlined in the newspaper 
accounts, and in general is the particular star of the meet. 

Of course a free-for-all, theoretically, should be open 
to everyone desirous of competing; but its proper func- 
tion is to give a good small car a chance to see if it can 
beat a car in the next larger class, and get the proper 
credit if it does so. Perhaps it would be advisable to 
limit free-for-alls to those who have competed in the 
classified events. At any rate something should be done 
to suppress the special racers. If they could be induced 
to compete among themselves it would not be so bad, but 
it is noticeable that most of the self-styled “dare-devils” 


do not care to enter against others of their own class. 


They prefer to shine in solitary glory. 
NNN 
IN THE SEEKING OF A WINNER 


When the general rules committee of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Contest Association holds its forthcoming session at 
Indianapolis, it might stop and question if the search for 
prize-winners in contests is not bringing about a condi- 
tion of affars detrimental rather than beneficial to those 
participating. It is a generally understood fact that the 
prime object of contests is to demonstrate reliability and 
durability, but not to the extent of unnecessarily blacken- 
ing a car’s running abilities. 

Microscopic examination is all very well when it con- 
cerns the running qualities of a car, though when it also 
includes accessories or the manner of their retention it 
would seem that the search for a winner is leading into 
byways of small moment in determining the sturdiness 
and consistency of an automobile. The public naturally 
wants to have winners evolve in contests, but at the same 
time there is no demand for carrying the rules to such an 
infinitesimal point as is being practiced even in events of 
considerable magnitude. A maximum of regularity can 
be proven without resort to trivialities that bear the most 
remote relation to the general excellence of a motor- 
driven vehicle. 


NY 
NOW THE TOUR IS THE THING 


More people are thoroughly enjoying their annual 
vacations this year than ever before. The simple ex- 
planation is that thousands are becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with their own country because of the automo- 
bile, which, though it has been stated innumerable times 
before, is at present giving plenteous proof of the fact 
that it is the greatest blessing that has been provided for 
mankind in centuries. Coincident with the abridging of 
distance, is the healthfulness and enjoyment of the thing 
itself. A fortnight daily in the open air, through the 
highways and byways, with kaleidoscopic scene-changing. 
is a good recipe sufficient for any tired man or woman. 
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OWELL, MASS., Aug. 10—More high-class entries made 
L for the Lowell racing carnival indicate the immense amount 
of interest being taken in the event by the manufacturers of 
both light and heavy cars. That the National Stock Chassis 
competition will equal any races run in the East during the past 
few years, there is no longer any doubt. Of the recent aspirants 
for laurels in the light-car sweepstakes, are two Stoddard-Day- 
tons and the Rainier car, which scored second place in the recent 
24-hour race at Brighton Beach. A new foreigner to enter the 
same sweepstakes is a 24-horsepower Benz. 

That Lowell intends to make a general week of holiday during 
racing carnival, is evidenced in the plans of the local commercial 
interests to close down all the mills and factories, as well as 
smaller places of business, in order that the entire population 
may turn out and participate in the celebration. At a meeting of 
the Trades and Labor Council a few days ago, the question of 
holding the annual Labor Day parade was brought up and it 
was soon voted against, for it is obvious that Lowell’s working 
men and women will take considerably more interest in a big 
speed battle than in a procession of toilers. 

The novel plan for selling tickets for the races promises to 
work out most successfully. No less than 20,000 tickets have 


been turned over to a number of young women in the city, who 
will do their utmost to sell out. The ten young ladies who dis- 
pose of the greatest number of tickets will be rewarded with a 
delightful trip to Niagara Falls and return. 

Entrants in the contest are making arrangements for estab- 
lishing camps near the course; the first to select quarters being 
the Knox team. William Bourque of this star team of drivers, 
visited Lowell a few days ago and negotiated for headquarters 
on George W. Cummings’ place on Dunbar avenue, at the eastern 
end of the course. A crew of ten men from the Knox factory 
will soon be in the camp and efforts are being made to give 
the drivers and mechanics “all*the comforts of home” during 
their stay. Of course Fred J. Wagner is to start the races. 

President Heinze, of the Lowell Automobile Club, states that 
everything is going along swimmingly as far as the road im- 
provement and constructive work on the grand stands and the 
novel pontoon bridge across the Merrimac river are concerned. 
More men have been added to the working force of road build- 
ers, and Mr. Heinze is positive that the course will be in the 
finest shape possible, not only for the contests themselves, but 
also in time for the drivers to try their cars out properly, a 
week or ten days previously. 


THE DEATH OF COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE 


*OLONEL ALBERT A. POPE, who died at his home in Co- 
hasset, Mass., August 10, was not only a pioneer bicycle 
builder, but one of the first to become identified with the mak- 
ing of automobiles. Colonel Pope had been in very poor health 
for several months, so that the end was not unexpected. 
He was born in Boston, May 20, 1843, and came of a very old 
family. Serving in the Civil War, beginning as a captain, he 
rose successively to be lieutenant in the Thirty-first Massachu- 
setts infantry, captain, major and lieutenant-colonel. Follow- 
ing the close of the war, he started the Pope Mahufacturing 
Company in 1877. This firm, presided over by the colonel him- 
self, took up the manufacture of bicycles in 1878. Later, when 
bicycle manufacturers became numerous, he played a prominent 
part in the amalgamation of the so-called bicycle trust, of which 
he became the active head. Beginning in 1897, the Pope-Hart- 
ford automobile was built and placed on the market, this being 
a single and two-cylinder car until 1902, when the first four- 
cylinder car was brought out. This was followed successively by 
the annual models up to those for 1910, described in this issue. 
In 1898 the manufacture of electrics was commenced in In- 
lianapolis under the name of Pope-Waverly, this business con- 
tinuing very successful up to the time of its sale last Summer. 


In 1900 the Toledo plant was started, and in 1901 produced the 
first car under the name of Pope-Toledo, the name of the com- 
pany being the Pope-Toledo Motor Car Company. This was 
retained until very recently, when it was sold to J. N. Willys. 

The Pope-Hartford plant, at Hartford, Conn., for the manu- 
facture of automobiles, and the Westfield, Mass., plant, for bi- 
cycles, are still in the hands of the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, recently reorganized, and at present presided over by Col. 
Albert L. Pope, oldest son of Col. Albert A. Pope. Col. George 
Pope is treasurer, and Harold L., youngest son of the deceased, 
was formerly assistant manager of the Toledo plant. 

Like most men of capital and business ability, Colonel Pope 
was connected with at least a dozen corporations and banks as 
a director or officer. Outside of his business he had many in- 
terests, too. He was a member of the Massachusetts Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, the Massachusetts Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, of the Edward W. 
Kingsley Post, No. 113, G. A. R.; the Algonquin Club, Boston 
Athletic Association, Country Club, Art Club, Beacon Society, 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac, and a life member of 
the American Academy of Political Science, and of many other 
trade, social and educational and military organizations 


INTEREST IN GOOD ROADS CONVENTION WIDELY EXTENDED 


pres State in the Union is interested in good roads, and 
~ the amount of attention given is steadily increasing. To 
give each commonwealth an opportunity to benefit by the experi- 
nce of the others, the national committee of the second annual 
good roads convention has invited the Governor of every State 
‘0 send from five to ten delegates to the approaching meeting. 
Mayors of principal cities have also been asked to send official 
'epresentatives, so that the discussions in Cleveland, September 
21-23, will have an important bearing on the movement. 

The committee is pushing its plans rapidly so that all prepa- 
tations will be completed well in advance. It has been arranged 
tohave President Lewis R. Spears, of the A. A. A., deliver the 
pening address in the Chamber of Commerce hall; Governor 


Harmon will welcome the delegates to Ohio, and Mayor Thomas 
L. Johnson will greet them from the city. The dust problem 
will be given extended attention, and Provost Hubbard, the 
chemist in the U. S. Office of Public Roads, will explain some 
of the difficulties in dealing with the subject. Logan W. Page, 
director of the government office, is preparing a paper comparing 
the situation in this country with those of foreign lands, and the 
farmers’ interests are to be presented by Hon. T. C. Laylin, Mas- 
ter of the Ohio State Grange. 

Affiliated with the A. A. A. in holding the convention are the 
National Garage, the U. S. Office of Public Roads, the American 
Road Makers’ Association and the automobile bodies—the A. L. 
A. M., A. M. C. M. A. and N. A. A. M. 
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METROPOLITAN TRADE INTEREST CENTERS IN NEW MODELS 


EW YORK, Aug. 9—Automobiledom, locally, is in a state of 
expectancy during these Summer days, for there is an 
interval now existing between the completion of the business in 
the 1909 models and the arrival of the 1910 series. A number 
of the prominent houses have already received the new cars, 
some have been delivered, and a few have announced that here- 
after the yearly alterations and the classification by the numerals 
will be discontinued. All along the row, however, from the 
Cordner Company, just above Times Square to the thriving set- 
tlement just above Seventy-second street, and scattered members 
still further towards Harlem, there is a decided optimism in re- 
gard to the business prospects of the season. It makes little 
difference whether the concerns handle the most expensive big 
cars, the medium-priced and sized ones, or the very popular 
small type, the opinions are the same, and branch managers and 
agency sales managers unite in fearing a shortage rather than 
an overproduction. 

While the new models are en route a number of the agents 
have moved their quarters so that the changes along the row 
have been several. The A. Elliott Ranney Company, formerly 
selling the Elmore, has taken over the new Hudson from Detroit, 
and has moved to 1928 Broadway. The Hudson cars have been 
here some time and have been kept busy with demonstrations. 
The branch of the Speedwell Motor Car Company has moved 
from its location near Sixty-eighth street to 1657 Broadway. The 
Simplex Automobile Company has opened quarters at 1862 
Broadway, just above Sixty-first street, and the winning car 
of the recent Brighton 24-hour race has been a center of interest. 
The Mercer Company has a branch on the corner of Sixty-first 
and Broadway, with K. H. Slocum as manager. 

Of the 1910 cars nearly every concern knows just when the 
demonstrators will arrive, for the entire.season has been ad- 
vanced by the factories. Carl H. Page & Company has received 
the first of the new Chalmers-Detroit 30 models, the White Com- 
pany has a sample of the gasoline touring cars, and the Packard 
has been on the streets for several weeks. The Harry S. Houpt 
Company is now looking forward to the arrival of the new Houpt 


cars in quantities. The first has already been delivered to be 
used in racing, and the machines for the sales department are 
well under way. Herreshoffs are leaving the factory at the rate 
of three a day, but only a few of these are sent to New York. 
With the new arrangement for selling E-M-F cars along with 
the Studebakers, the representation for the former will hereafter 
be handled by the Studebaker branch, and H. J. Koehler has 
taken the agency for the Hupmobile and Rider-Lewis in place of 
the E-M-F. The Atlantic Motor Car Company has received the 
first of the 1910 small Stoddard-Daytons, and demonstrators of 
the larger models are expected to arrive shortly. 

Prospects for the 1910 Haynes as seen from the metropolitan 
branch are better than ever before, the new model seemingly 
having made a decided impression upon prospective purchasers. 
Manager E. W. Headington states that bona fide contracts have 
been taken through the local office which represent three-quarters 
of the entire output. The delivery of demonstrators will begin 
next week. Manager W. W. Burke, of the Mora branch, is 
awaiting his 1910 demonstrators, and expects to receive them 
within a few days. The regular deliveries will commence in 
September, and will give a much better chance than the past 
season in which the first cars began to arrive in March. Mercer 
cars are now represented in the local territory by an even half- 
dozen machines, but a shop order of about 40 machines is about 
completed at the Trenton factory and deliveries will follow. 

Royal Tourists of 1909 have all been sold, and the 1910 cars 
of two types will soon be on their way. One is a successor of 
the present big car, with some changes which make it appear 
lighter, and then there will be a new model with some features 
that are expected to attract considerable attention. The car will 
sell for $2,500. Branch Manager Horace B. Hills will have both 
models as soon as they can be sent from Cleveland. These in- 
stances are examples of the condition among all of the agents; 
a few still have cars to sell and they are experiencing no difficulty 
in doing this, for it is generally known that changes will be few. 
Almost every day some newcomer arrives and this will be the 
order right up to the shows. 


BUFFALO SEES RACES ON CANADIAN TRACK 


yg cee N. Y., Aug. 7—Old Fort Erie track, across the 
Niagara river, just in Canada, has been the scene of two 
days of spirited automobile racing yesterday and to-day. Inasmuch 
as the promoters were unable to secure a sanction for a meet 
on a Buffalo track they went abroad. Some stars of the racing 
firmament were in attendance, with cars of equal renown, and 
fast time was made in spite of the heavy course and loose sand. 
- Barney Oldfield, Walter Christie, Louis Chevrolet, F. S. Lorimer 
and Joe Matson were among the pilots, and if they had had 
a faster circuit they would likely have set some new records. 

Lorimer was the only one whom fate seemed inclined to tamper 
with, for this afternoon in the ninety-sixth mile of the 100-mile 
Canadian championship he went through the fence in a blinding 
cloud of dust. So thick was the pall, however, that his mishap 
was not noticed at first and when the surgeons reached him the 
autoist was unconscious and found pinned in his car. Serious in- 
juries were at first supposed to have been incurred, but later 
examination showed only a scalp cut and bruises. 

Yesterday was featured by the local appearance of the new 
100-horsepower Christie racer, driven by its inventor and builder, 
and by its breaking of the Canadian track record. The new mark 
is 54 3-5 seconds. There were five contestants for this honor, 
their cars and times being: Christie, Christie, 54 3-5 seconds; 
Oldfield, Benz, 55 2-5; Chevrolet, Buick, 57 3-5; Chevrolet, small 
Buick, 1:04; Croker, Peerless, 1:07. 


The short distance races, at three and five miles, were run in 
heats, and of the four Christie and Chevrolet each won two. 
The 50-mile Buffalo derby for stock chassis had two contestants, 
Lorimer in the Chalmers-Detroit and Chevrolet. The latter won 
in 52 minutes Io 1-5 seconds. : 

The program to-day was of much a similar character, with mile 
exhibition trials, heats at three and ten miles, and the 100-mile 
Canadian championship. It was in the last of these that Lorimer 
tore down several yards of heavy fence, while racing with Chev- 
rolet. The Frenchman won in 1:44:32 1-5, a very high rate of 
speed for ‘a track. One point which caused some gossip and 
speculation was the fact that Oldfield and Christie alternated 
their victories, the latter defeating the old Green Dragon man, 
now in a German car, yesterday, and to-day being himself de- 
feated. It seemed that Oldfield gained time on the curves, while 
Christie was able to pull away from him on the straight stretches. 

In the mile trials to-day Christie reduced his best record of 
yesterday to 54 seconds flat, and the times of the others were: 
Oldfield, :55; Chevrolet, :58; Croker, Peerless, 1:00 3-5, and 
Matson, Chalmers-Detroit 30, 1:06 3-5. In the short races Chev- 
rolet captured two of the four, Christie and Oldfield taking one 
each. Chevrolet lowered the track record for the 50 miles during 
the 100-mile event, clipping the best previous time of 51 minutes 
and 22 seconds to 51:19. The rough course and high speed was 
hard on tires but no serious occurrences resulted. 
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HANDSOME ADDITIONS TO NEW YORK’S AUTO ROW 





EW YORK, Aug. g—lllustrating the trend in the auto- 
mobile industry towards the refinement of exterior where 
the interior is already nearly perfect, the factory representatives 
and dealers throughout the country have of late been giving 
greater attention to the conditions under which the retail trade 
progresses. In many cities the old homes of the agencies have 
been discarded for newer and finer ones, with all modern equip- 
ment, enabling the business to be carried on in locations in keep- 
ing with the material handled. In no city has this tendency been 
more marked than in New York, where new structures have 
been erected, large garages built, and some of the older houses 
entirely remodeled. 

There has been particular activity around the corner of Fifty- 
seventh street and Broadway, where four concerns have been 
erecting structures that are solid proofs of the stability of the 
industry, both in its retail and factory departments. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, the Atlantic Motor Car Company, the Peer- 
less Motor Car Company and A. T. Demarest & Company are 
those which have made this section, just off Columbus Circle, 
one of the most substantial automobile business blocks of the 
country. One building 12 stories in height, two with nine floors 
each, and the fourth with eight, all fire-proof, with exterior and 
interior finishes that are models, and all for the trade in cars or 
equipment, form a condition not thought of a few years ago. 

A few yards above Fifty-seventh street is the 12-story 
Goodrich building, constructed of iron, concrete and brick, with 
the brick used in the walls and front, set off with limestone 
trimmings and window frames. A particularly pleasing effect 
has been given to the entrances and the two lower floor fronts 
by using green marble trimmings, gray marble door. frames 
and gold lettering. The Goodrich Company will use the first 
floor for its retail salesrooms and offices, the second for addi- 
tional offices and for factory representatives, and other floors 
will be utilized for storage space and repair shops. This will 
leave an immense amount of space to be rented as an invest- 
ment, and many accessory tradesmen have applied for offices. 


The Goodrich Building 





Demarest Factory and Salesrooms—The Peerless Branch 


The structure to be used by the Atlantic Motor Car Com- 
pany, the distributor of Stoddard-Dayton cars, is on Fifty- 
seventh street, just off Broadway, and it is largely connected with 
the Goodrich building. The same contractors are erecting it, 
and it really is an L of the larger one, having the steam-heating 
plant for both in its basement, and the large elevator service is 
intended to serve both. It also is constructed of iron, concrete 
and brick, with limestone trimmings, and with its eight floors 
gives an area of 40,000 square feet. According to present plans 
the Atlantic Company will occupy the ground and top floors, the 
Dayton Motor Car Company will have the second, and the rest 
of the building will be sub-let; with the possible exception of the 
seventh floor, which the Atlantic Company may require. The 
second floor has been planned by the Stoddard-Dayton manu- 
facturers as a repository for cars to be shown to the eastern 
dealers, so that they can see the full line of automobiles in New 
York as well as at the factory. Each floor will be equipped with 
a large washstand and other facilities for handling autos. 

The Peerless and Demarest buildings have been erected beside 
each other with a view to harmony in exterior finish, and in 
keeping with the architecture of a church in the same block, on 
the Fifty-sixth street corner. They are both fireproof, built of 
iron and concrete, and the exterior is of white terra cotta. The 
Demarest Company occupies the corner and the entire building 
will be used as its factory for making automobile and carriage 
bodies, principally the former. Considerable space will be used 
by the general offices, the first floor by salesroom, and a fully 
equipped automobile repair shop will be maintained. The floor 
space is 63,000 square feet. 

The Peerless branch will be in the middle of the block, also 
with the entire structure, the different floors being taken up by 
show rooms, offices, a repair shop, stock room, painting depart- 
ment and two floors for storage purposes. The officers of the 
branch expect to be fully installed within the month, and will 
start moving in a few days. This location and equipment will 
give the Peerless cars one of the finest homes in the country. 





4 


Stoddard-Dayton’s Home 


Four New Bullidings Which Indicate Firmness of the Automobile Trade in New York City 
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Where the Stearns Testers Report to Chief Frank Leland 


HOW STEARNS CARS ARE TESTED 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 9—The latest idea at the Stearns factory is 
to have chassis on its road test carry a load of half a ton of 
sand bags. Mr. Stearns originated the plan himself, believing 
that the cars should receive rougher treatment at the factory 
than they could ever be subjected to in an owner’s hands.- Frank 
Leland, who is in charge of the chassis testing, established a 
checking station at a farmhouse sixty miles out of Cleveland, 
which the testers make the turning point of their daily trips. On 
the road to and from this station each man is given a certain 
schedule to maintain, and afterward he gives Leland a full report 
on the work of his car. These results are carefully tabulated and 
credited to the chassis number of the car. The load of wet sand 
carried is more than equivalent to the maximum passenger 
capacity, for the reason that the sand is absolutely dead weight, 
and in no way relieves the car in taking the rough country roads 
and water breaks. 





DETROIT TO COAST IN A COMMERCIAL CAR 


In order to make an efficient test of the endurance power of the 
Grabowsky power wagon, and also with the idea of making dem- 
onstrations of the car at certain points along the route, the 
makers, the Grabowsky Power Wagon Company, of Detroit, 
on Wednesday of last week started’ one of its trucks westward 
from the Detroit factory to the Pacific Coast, in charge of J. V. 
Carr, accompanied by a chauffeur. The idea was originally enter- 
tained by entering this car in the Glidden tour, but it was given 
up on account of the fact that no opportunity would be allowed, 
during progress of the big event, of stopping at the several im- 
portant points to display the truck to merchants who are inter- 
ested in delivering goods by this method of transportation. The 
progress of the experiment will be awaited with interest by all 
users and intending users of the commercial car. It is claimed 
to be the first overland trip to be made by a commercial vehicle 
for so great a distance—about 3,000 miles. 





Grabowsky Car Ready to Start on Its Long Overland Trip 
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1,000-Ib. Load of Wet Sand Carried in Stearns Car Tests 


BRETZ’S MAGNETO PREDICTION FOR 1910 


“Regarding my recent prediction that the year 1910 will be 
a magneto year,” said J. S. Bretz, of the firm that imports the 
U. & H. magneto, “I have this to say further concerning it, that 
even the low-priced cars of the coming year will fit a magneto as 
part of the regular equipment or as an option. The magneto is 
no longer a mechanical mystery, and hence many of the makers 
of this country are, as the great makers abroad have done for 
some time, fitting a magneto as the sole source of ignition on 
low-priced cars. It is simply superstition, or rather lack of 
confidence, that still causes American makers to fit a dual or 
double system of ignition on any car, and the only reason for 
their use is for self-starting purposes. As a matter of fact, the 
added cost and complications are not worth the added con- 
venience. I saw a statement in THe AUTOMOBILE recently that 
out of a list of 264 American cars sold for over $1,500 in 1909, 
only 13 of them did not fit a magneto regularly or without an 
added charge. This is approximately 5 per cent. of the whole. 
As an evidence of the trend in 1910, I might mention that the 
$1,750 Inter-State car, an Indiana production which is now being 
shown in New York, uses the U. & H. magneto as a part of its 
regular equipment.” 





GENERAL MOTORS SEEKS RAPID CONTROL 


Pontiac, Micu., Aug. g—It is probable that within a short 
time the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company of this city will be 
controlled by the General Motors Company. Recently when an 
additional issue of Rapid stock was made, W. C. Durant of the 
General Motors purchased $200,000 of it. Since then his rep- 
resentatives have been securing options on Rapid stock among 
its holders, running to November 1. 

An addition to the plant has been started, the new building 
being three stories high, 100 by 640 feet in dimensions, and it 
is understood that the General Motors will begin another in- 
crease, 100 by 300 feet in size. It is expected that the factory 
will be made the largest commercial vehicle plant in the world. 
Harry G. Hamilton, the present general manager, will remain 
in charge. 





ARE THERE 40,000 AUTOS IN OHIO ¢ 

Cotumsus, O., Aug. 9—Both Secretary of State Thompson 
and State Registrar of Automobiles Caley deny the statements 
recently made by State Highway Commissioner Wonders that 
only about half the automobiles in-Ohio are registered. They 
point out that the records show that 20,500 licenses have bee 
issued, and if this is but half there must be 40,000 cars in use in 
the State altogether. This would mean that more than one-fifth 
of all the automobiles in the United States are owned in Ohio. 
Clerk McLaughlin of the Department of State also denies the 
report. In his recent trip over the State looking for violators of 
the Willis law he failed to see a single untagged car. 
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MILITARY ASSIGNMENT FOR NEW MITCHELL 


Bearing army dispatches, with a definite schedule mapped 
and the object of visiting a number of government posts, the 
new Mitchell Ranger, the first of the 1910 Mitchells, will start 
a transcontinental trip on August 18. New York City to San 
Francisco will be the route, following much the same one as that 
taken by the New York to Paris racers two years ago, and the 
oficial dispatch will be from Major-General Leonard A. Wood, 
commanding the Department of the East, to Major-General John 
F. Weston, commanding the Department -of California. The 
message bearer will also be a soldier, M. E. Parrott of Pough- 
keepsie, a private in the New York National Guard, and a grad- 
uate of a prominent military school. 

The car has been completed at the Mitchell factory in Racine, 
Wis., under the personal supervision of Designer Bate, for it is 
the first of the new series, and it is stock in every particular. 
The body will be arranged to carry shelter tents, sleeping out- 
fits and such baggage as may be necessary. Frank X. Zirbes, 
who drove the Mitchell in the 1908 24-hour race in Milwaukee 
and in other big contests, will be at the wheel of the transcon- 
tinental car all the way. 

The party will start from Governor’s Island in the metropolis 
and proceed up the Hudson to Albany, then turning westward. 
It is likely that a number of detours from a direct line will 
be necessary to reach the military posts. 





SEPARATE FACTORY FOR FRANKLIN TRUCKS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 9—For the building of commercial cars 
the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company has leased a new 
building near its present factory. This was done in order to 
keep the two lines of the business separate, and at the same time 
to provide space which could not be allotted in the factory a block 
away. Heretofore the commercial car work has been a part of 
the general work of the factory. Believing, however, that in the 
manufacture of trucks there is a rapidly widening field, the com- 
pany has established this separate commercial car department, 
with Herbert Hess as manager and W. F. Kneip in charge of 
the engineering staff. Part of the additional building is made 
use of by the sales department. 





Indianapolis, Ind.—The Meridian Place garage, at Twenty- 
second and Illinois streets, has just been opened by John S. 
Lazarus. Roy Lazarus will act as manager. 


Utica, N. ¥Y.—Wagoner’s new fireproof garage is now open 
for business at 12 West street. It is an up-to-date building 
with a capatity for 20 cars. 
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Secretary of the Navy~Meyer’s Columbia Victoria 


COLUMBIA CAR FOR NEW NAVY HEAD 
Among the new and interesting cars just turned out by the 
Columbia Motor Car Company, Hartford, Conn., formerly the 
Electric Vehicle Company, none possesses more of interest than 
the one specially built for the new Secretary of the Navy, General 
Von L. Meyer, former Postmaster-General. This car, like all 
other Columbia cars, was built complete in the Hartford shops, 
even the tops being the company’s own design and construction. 
The top on this particular car is different, just like all Columbia 
tops are different, in that it partakes of the nature of a victoria 
top, yet is used on a close-coupled body. The latter, too, was 
specially made for the Secretary, but the chassis is the regular 
model, rated at 29-horsepower, cylinders cast in pairs, make and 
brake ignition, three-speed selective transmission and other regu- 
lar features. The body is of the four-passenger roadster type, 

of which the majority of the 500 output for 1910 will consist. 





A PIONEER AUTOIST AND HIS CAR 


Charles H. Ayars, of Salem, N. J., is one of the pioneer auto- 
mobilists of that section, and is an active worker in every line 
in which his fellow enthusiasts are interested. The photograph 
shows Mr. Ayars and his wife in their new six-cylinder Austin 
Model 45, with a light touring body. In the background appear 
Mr. Ayar’s home and his private garage. He took part in the 
automobile parade recently given in honor of Governor Fort of 
New Jersey when that official visited Salem, and his Austin was 
considered one of the most attractive cars in the line. Like 
most of the old timers, Mr. Ayars believes in 
taking care of the car himself. 

















Charles H. Ayars, of Salem, N. J., and His 45-Horsepower Austin Tourabout 
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A Garage of Picturesque Architecture at Troy, Ala. 


The rapid development of the automobile business in the South 
has resulted in the rapid multiplication of garages. The picture 
was taken upon a recent delivery of Rambler cars at this point, the 
proprietor, Mr. Henderson, being the Rambler representative for 
that territory. 


Lebanon, Pa.—The Lebanon Automobile and Garage Com- 
pany, on Sixth street, just north of Cumberland, has opened 
its new building. This is 100 feet long and 27 wide, two 
stories in height, and constructed of brick. It has been made 
to accommodate 19 automobiles on the first floor, and 15 on 
the second, access to which is secured by a large electric 
elevator. There is a separate one-story building adjoining 
for the offices. One feature of the garage is the front, in 
which there are 10 big sliding doors, each wide enough to 
admit a car. As a part of the opening celebration a short 
run to Cornwall was made, in which 28 machines took part— 
21 were Fords, four Buicks, one Oldsmobile, one Chalmers- 
Detroit, and one Oakland. The proprietors of the establish- 
ment are John F. Allwein and Henry H. Hersberger. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Increasing numbers of automobiles 
have made necessary the construction of additional garages, 
and through the efforts of the Publicity League it is under- 
stood that two will be erected within a short time. One 
will be located at the corner of Houston and Nacogdoches 
streets, one story high, of brick and concrete, with 5,000 
square feet of floor space, and it will be modern in every 
respect. The owners are T. L. Conroy, H. B. Rice, and 
James Byrne. The second garage and salesroom will be 
built on East Houston street, between the post-office and 
Nacogdoches street, and it also will be constructed of brick 
and concrete, one story high, with 5,000 square feet of space. 

Pensacola, Fla—A company has been formed and will be 
incorporated to construct one of the finest garages in the 
South at 30 East Garden street. The building will be 60 by 
190 feet in size, three stories high, and fireproof throughout, 
using only concrete, brick, and steel in its construction. It 
will be fully equipped with necessary machinery for re- 
pairing automobiles, and for repairing and vulcanizing tires. 
The business will be under the control of William Bloom- 
field, and the mechanical departments will be directed by 
L. F. Musach. The incorporators of the concern are: Whit- 
ing Hyer, William Bloomfield, Henry Hyer, George Turner, 
Felo Turner, Roy Packard, Hal Packard, James Leonard. 


Waterloo, Ia—The Corn Belt Auto Garage is making 
plans for erecting a new building at the corner of Water 
and Fifth streets. It will be one story high, except the 
main-office part, which will have two. On Fifth street the 
building will be 50 by 150 feet in size, and on Water street 
the dimensions will be 40 by 90 feet, for the ground secured 
is in the shape of an L. The Fifth street side will be used 
for displaying the cars handled, and the wing will be given 
over to the mechanical and storage departments. There will 
be 11,000 square feet of floor space in all. 
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Denver, Col.—Automobile Row in the Mile-High city has 
1eceived a push in a new direction, away from its present 
confines on Broadway, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
avenues. George E. Hannan has purchased ground on 
Broadway near Twelfth avenue and a large garage wil! be 
started there at once, the plans calling for a building of two 
stories height, with offices on the second floor. The Fernald 
Automobile Company has also bought two lots between 
Eleventh and Twelfth avenues and will build in the near 
future. It is understood that two other firms are figuring 
on locations in the same vicinity. 


Aberdeen, S. D—The Motor Inn, the new garage of the 
Heaney Automobile Company is now completed. It is lo- 
cated on Lincoln street, just south of the Gottshalk theater, 
and is one of the finest structures in the city. It is 100 feet 
long and 50 wide, with walls of pressed and plain brick, floors 
of concrete, and large doors and windows. A handsome 
salesroom, completely equipped machine shop, and large 
garage are included in the establishment. The company has 
the agency for the Brush and Waverly, and is the distributor 
for Minnesota, North and South Dakota, of Halladay cars. 


Carthage, Mo.—The garage firm of Bryant & Caffee, oc- 
cupying the Gilmore building on West Fourth street, has 
secured 25 feet additional ground east of their quarters and 
will use it to enlarge the structure. The ground floor will 
be increased in size by that much and a second floor will be 
built over the entire place. When the alterations are com- 
pleted thé firm will have a total floor space of 150,000 square 
feet. A’ heavy-duty electric elevator will be installed. The 
agency for the Hudson has been added to that for the 
Chalmers-Detroit and Reo. 


Detroit, Mich—The Anderson Carriage Company has 
erected a 60 by 120 garage of brick and concrete construction, 
with a tile roof supported by a steel truss frame, to be used 
exclusively for the care and storage of electric cars. The 
location, on E. Grand boulevard, north of Jefferson avenue, 
is convenient for the great number of electric vehicles in use 
on the east side of the city. The garage is attractive in 
appearance, being somewhat of the Mission style of archi- 
tecture. 


Winchester, Va.—In order to stimulate touring through the 
Shenandoah valley region, and in the interest of better roads, 
the Shenandoah Valley Garage is offering free storage to all 
tourists. Under the management of N. A. Cooper, this es- 
tablishment, ‘located at the corner of Market and Piccadilly 
streets, is desirous of having the autoists of the large cities 
make the run through the famous section of the state, and 
gives the storage with its compliments. 


Albany, N. Y.—Architects are at present engaged in pre- 
paring plans for the erection of a new establishment for 
J. A. P. Ketchum of Saratoga Springs, the agent in this part 
of the state for Packard automobiles, Mr. Ketchum has a 
large garage in Saratoga Springs and the one here will be 
equally as complete. It will include salesroom, repair de- 
partment, and storage space for a large number of ma- 
chines. 

Louisville, Ky.—Plans have been made for the erection of 
an immense garage for the Brick Motor Works in this city. 
The building will be three stories high, and its dimensions 
will be 52 by 200 feet. 


Long Beach, L. I—A garage is in course of construction 
on Long Beach boulevard, just opposite the Old Inn. The 
building is 100 by 80 feet, and will be open for business by 
August I. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The Eads brothers have moved into their 
new garage at Seventeenth street and Frederick avenue, 
where they have the agency for the Mitchell. 

Cincinnati, O.—The Cincinnati Automobile Company is 
having a two-story addition built to its quarters on Race 
street between Ninth and Court streets. 
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The Observations of an American— 
Among the recent homecomers over the 
Atlantic highway was “Jack” L. Straub, 
a member of the J. S. Bretz Company, 
who has been for the last three months 
in Europe in the interest of his concern. 
Mr. Straub said that while the automobile 
business in Germany was good and pros- 
perous, production there was limited and 
that the German makers would not pro- 
duce over 15,000 automobiles during 
1910, which is a very small number in- 
deed when compared to the estimated 
number of from 150,000 to 200,000 that 
would be produced in this country. He 
also saw the start and finish of the 
Prince Henry tour in Berlin and in 
Munich, and was impressed with the 
German method and results in conduct- 
ing the tour, and thinks we might well 
appropriate some of their ideas. Mr. 
Straub says he saw Count Zeppelin in 
his dirigible in one of his flights, and 
that it was a wondrous spectacle; the 


thing appeared as big as an ocean 
steamer to the ordinary observer. 
Diamond Analyzes Tire Cost—The 


Diamond Rubber Company has published 
a statement of the cost of tires in the 
recent Glidden tour, showing the cost 
of traveling over the rocky and gully- 
scarred trails which the tourists often 
encountered. It would seem that the 
automobile owner had better pay cheer- 
fully his share of the cost of good roads 
and save on tire expenses. According 
to this analysis, the average tire cost per 
car, on all the machines in the run, was 
$32.50. The Diamond Company says, 
however, that the average expense of the 
cars using Diamond tires was but $26.84. 
Driver Accidentally Killed — John 
Swanson, the head tester of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., was accidentally killed on July 
26 at Windsor, Conn., when out riding 
in a car belonging to a resident of Hart- 
ford, and driven by a fellow worker. 
Swanson, who was sitting in the tonneau 
was thrown out when the car rounded a 
curve too fast and collided with a tele- 
graph pole. The young lady who was 
with him fortunately was not injured. 


Factory for New Maxwell Model—The 


Cranston, R. I., plant of the Maxwell- 


Briscoe Motor Company will soon be 
ready for manufacturing operations. In 
accordance with the policy of the com- 
pany, this factory will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of one 
model, the new $850 four-cylinder run- 
about. The Newcastle, Ind., plant will 
make the $550 runabouts and the factory 
at Tarrytown will manufacture the big 
four-cylinder cars. 


Colvin-Prost Tire Protector—The 
Colvin-Prost Mfg. Co., has been or- 
ganized in Lansing, Mich. for the 
manufacture of a new metal tire pro- 
tector. The members of the company 
are F. R. and C. R. Colvin and C. A. 
Prost. The protector, which is the 
invention of F. R. Colvin, is made en- 
tirely of steel, fitting over the tire nearly 
to the rim, but without interfering with 
its resiliency. 

Muncie Concern to Make Auto Cast- 
ings—The Muncie Foundry & Machine 
Company, of Muncie, Ind., has been 
equipped to specialize in the manufacture 
of automobile castings. A. C. Lipsitz, 
formerly of the Michigan Motor Cast- 
ings Company, of Flint, will be the man- 
ager, and Edwin C. Slatery, formerly of 
the Michigan concern also, will be the 
superintendent. 

Westinghouse to Make Motors—lIt is 
reported that the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is to take 
up the manufacture of automobile mo- 
tors, in addition to electrical machinery. 
The company has been experimenting 
for some time in this direction, and had 
made all the necessary preparations be- 
before it accepted the order for 1,000 
motors. 

Hearst Prefers the Matheson—William 
Randolph Hearst recently cabled his 
New York office from Italy to ship his 
Matheson car to him at once. Mr. 
Hearst had this same car abroad with 
him in the Summers of 1907 and 1908. 
This year he started with another car, 
which is reported to have broken down. 
Hence the hurry call for his old standby. 

Timken Enlarges Plant—The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company is making ad- 


ditions‘ which will practically double its 
plant at Canton, O. The officers of the 


company are very proud of the fact that 
the cars which won all three trophies in 
the recent A. A. A. Reliability Tour used 
Timken bearings. 


Defiance to the Automobile Industry— 
The automobile industry of northwestern 
Ohio is to be augmented by the Defiance 
Screw Machine Products Company, which 
has just been incorporated and has started 
the erection of a factory at Defiance, Ohio. 
Metal automobile parts are to be made. 

The White Line Radiator—The F. B. 
Stearns Company has applied for a 
copyright on the use of a white line 
around the radiator, as on the Stearns 
cars, in order to protect themselves in 
the rights to their slogan “The white 
line radiator belongs to the Stearns.” 


IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES 


New Franklin Branches—The Frank- 
lin Automobile Company, the selling 
company for the H. H. Franklin Manu- 
facturing Company, has added six 
branches to its list of those in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston. The half 
dozen new ones are in San Francisco, 
Pittsburg. Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and Albany. The managers of the 
new branches are, respectively: John F. 
McLain, W. F. Reynolds, George Osten- 
dorf, F. H. Sanders and George E. 
Messer, with the appointment for Al- 
bany to be announced. Each of the ap- 
pointees has been a district representa- 
tive for the Franklin Company. In con- 
nection with these selections is an- 
nounced the appointment of T. R. Lip- 
pard as assistant general manager of the 
Franklin Automobile Company. Mr. 
Lippard has for the past two years been 
connected with the executive office of 
the manufacturing company. The manh- 
agers of the three Franklin branches 
heretofore maintained are retained for 
1910 as follows: New York, W. S. Jewell; 
Boston, A. B. Henley; Chicago, F. L. 
Thomas. 

Franklin, New York—A building hav- 
ing five stories and basement, on 
Eightieth street just west of Broad- 
way, has been leased for a repair shop 
by the New York branch of the Franklin 





Annual Outing of the Young Women Employees of the Franklin Factory—The Start at Burnet Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Type of the Lights that Are Required by the Recently Enacted French Lighting Law 
According to the new automobile regulations which require that the number should be as bright at night as in the day, some form of 


luminous number is necessary. 


Automobile Company, larger quarters 
than those it had had in use being re- 
quired for its purposes. The building 
has a frontage of thirty feet and a depth 
of 100 feet. The headquarters of the 
branch are at Broadway, Amsterdam 
avenue and Seventy-third street. 


Packard, Hartford, Conn.—The Pack- 
ard distributors have secured the third 
floor of the R. D. & C. O. Britton build- 
ing, where headquarters for this section 
will be established. The Packard does 
not conflict with the cars handled by the 
Britton Brothers. M. J. Budlong, of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, has been 
in Hartford to bring the deal to a close. 
Charles Embilton, of New York, will be 
the sales manager of the new concern. 


Maxwell, Boston—Frank J. Tyler, 
manager of the Maxwell-Briscoe Boston 
Company, announces the purchase of the 
Kenney & Clark stable property at the 
corner of Massachusetts avenue and 
Newbury street. The building is a mod- 
ern one and will need but slight altera- 
tions to make it suitable for the automo- 
bile business. A large garage will be 
conducted. 


American Simplex, Boston — The 
American Simplex Company has moved 
its Boston headquarters from 10 Colum- 
bus avenue to a more commodious loca- 
tion at 261 Dartmouth street. Manager 
Turner has engaged Walter C. Cady. 
formerly with the Boston Packard 
agency, to increase his selling staff. 

Rider-Lewis and Hupmobile, New 
York City—The H. J. Koehler Company, 
Newark, N. J., has secured a large slice 
of eastern territory for the Rider-Lewis 
and Hupmobile, and will also make a 
car of its own. 


Goodrich, Boston—The Goodrich Tire 
& Rubber Company is erecting a five- 
story building at 853 Boylston street for 
the use of its branch. The structure 
has been promised for occupancy on 
October first. 


Haynes, Brooklyn, N. Y—Joseph D. 
Rourk, 1oor and 1003 Bedford avenue, 
has taken the agency for the Haynes 
cars, and will be the sole representative 
in Brooklyn and Long Island. 


Oldsmobile, San Francisco—The 
Oldsmobile agency in this city has been 
transferred to the Howard Automobile 


Above is shown three views of one form of tail number now in use. 
numerous reflectors illuminates the whole surface of a plaque upon which the number is placed. 


Company, managed by Charles S. Howard 
which alsd handles the Buick. 

Rambler, Brimingham, Ala—J. E. 
Henderson, the Alabama state agent for 
the Rambler, and Nat Granger, from the 
Thos. B. Jeffery Company, are arrang- 
ing to open an agency here. 

Mitchell, Atlanta, Ga.—The Mitchell 
will be represented here by R. C. How- 
ard, who has secured the agency for a 
large part of the state. He will be lo- 
cated at 88 Prior street. 

Chalmers-Detroit, Wilmington, Del.— 
Col. Grantley P. Postles has taken the 
Chalmers-Detroit agency and is now 
settled in the Dupont Building on Market 
street. 


Hudson, San Francisco—The Pioneer 
Automobile Company, which holds the 
agency for the Chalmers-Detroit, will also 
represent the Hudson roadster. 

Hupmobile, Louisville, Ky.—The Hup- 
mobile will be handled in this city by 
Fulton Mandeville, who will open sales- 
rooms as soon as possible. 


Chalmers-Detroit, New Bedford, Mass. 
—Wayland L. Sturtevant has taken the 
agencies for the Chalmers-Detroit and 
the Hudson roadster. 

Pennsylvania, Ford, Hupmobile; San 
Antonio, Tex.—The Lemly-Mills Auto 
Company, corner East Houston and 
Nacogdoches streets. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION 


George S. Waite, of Boston, has ac- 
cepted a position as general sales man- 
ager of the American Simplex Company 
and will be located at the home office. 
Mr. Waite has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Boston Packard agency to 
take up his new office. 

Charles W. Talbot has taken a posi- 
tion as salesman and demonstrator with 
Ellerd Brothers, the Franklin agents at 
Plainview, Tex. Mr. Talbot has been 
with the H. H. Franklin Company for a 
number of years as a contest driver and 
demonstrator. 


Frank Bowen, for many years con- 
nected with the Ford Company, and 
later with the Houpt Company, has be- 
come a member of the Carl H. Page 
organization, and from August 1 will be 
identified with the Chalmers-Detroit. 


An electric light with the aid of 


A. L. Bolster, for ten years connected 
with the Fisk Rubber Company, has 
been appointed Philadelphia manager 
for that company, with headquarters at 
258 North Broad street. 


RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES 


Etablissements Lemoine—This_ well- 
known French company, a maker of 
springs, axles, forgings, etc., for auto- 
mobiles, will henceforth be represented 
in the United States by the International 
Engineering Company 1779 Broadway, 
New York City, instead of by Lavalette 
& Company, as formerly. 


The Ewing Auto-Cab Company, it is 
said on the authority of a stockholder, 
has decided to move its factory from 
Geneva, Ohio, to Easton, Pa., but the 
removal will not take place for some 
time, as a suitable building must first 
be erected in the latter city. 


TAXICABS AND TRANSIT 


Bellefontaine, O.—A number of local 
capitalists are interested in a project to 
establish an auto omnibus line between 
this town and Richwood, O., and have 
interested the Commercial Club in the 
project. The country is thickly popu- 
lated and not served by any electric line. 


TO MAKE TRUCKS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9—A com- 
pany to be known as the Minneapolis Motor 
& Truck Company has been organized here 
with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture 
touring cars and trucks. Land has been 
purchased for a factory and work will be 
started as soon as possible on a large con- 
crete building. The motors to be used are 
of the two-cycle, three-cylinder type; drive 
will be by shaft except on the heavy trucks. 
One light truck will be interchangeable with 
a touring car body, and will be known as 
the “Handy Man.” This is intended to 
appeal especially to farmers. The one 
chassis will take several different bodies 
and will be strong enough to carry a load 
of one ton. By an ingenious arrangement 
the rear wheels can be jacked up and 2 
belt adjusted to guides on the spokes; the 
motor will then be useful in many ways. 
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Oscar Lear Automobile Company: Spring- 
iller 


feld, O.—Catalogue of Frayer-M blower 
cooled motor trucks, and facsimile letters 
emmending the same, Since the letters 
cme mostly from hilly country, or, rather, 
fom cities which are known to be very 
hilly, the letters are more convincing 
than such letters usually are. Among the 
well-known cities included are Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Troy, and Chicago, the 
jatter, while not so uneven as the others, 
being equally well known as hard on horses 
and trucks. Three forms of commercial 
vehicle chassis are made by this concern, 
these being the delivery wagon, 11-2-ton 
truck, and the 3-ton truck. They are each 
fitted with a number of bodies, which allow 
of their adaptation for numerous and varied 
uses. Much space is devoted to the blower 
coling proposition, original with this firm, 
and very lately adopted by another prominent 
air-cooling advocate. Beyond this are a 
number of new and excellent pictures of 
three-ton trucks, with widely different 
bodies. They include the standard stake 
truck, long stake, stake and bar combina- 
tion, express, enclosed, sight-seeing, bus, 
and many special large capacity bodies. 
Since businesses requiring a motor truck, 
particularly those necessitating as large a 
truck as a three-ton vehicle, need different 
body types, those shown are of great interest. 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit—As 
the title of this. small folder, “Packard 
Three-Ton Trucks in a dozen different lines 
of business,”” would seem to indicate, it is 
devoted to a display of three-ton trucks at 
work in many different fields of endeavor. 
Since actual photographs of cars at work 
are far more convincing to the average man 
than any amount of talk or catalogue lan- 
guage, this little book will do much useful 
work. Doubtless the most convincing of this 
lot of persuasive pictures is that of the 
vehicle now in the service of T. G. Patter- 
son, Inc., New York City, which is built 
with a very strong, overhanging body so as 
to accommodate large bulky loads. When 
running in the streets of the big city with its 
enormous loads, it is always an object of 
much interest. Next to this, the record of 
the sales made to the Adams Express Com- 
pany, New York City, will be very con- 
vincing, as it shows that, following the first 
trial order in September, 1905, this com- 
og! has bought Packard trucks continuous- 
y, in August, 1908, October, 1908, and in 
June, 1909. This would not have been the 
case had the trucks not “‘made good,” so the 
three repeat orders speak volumes for the 
merit of Packard trucks. 


Geiszier Brothers, New York City—Besides 
a book describing the Geiszler storage bat- 
tery in detail, this firm is sending out a 
pamphlet entitled “‘Are Geiszler Storage Bat- 
teries Non-Sulphating?’”’ consisting of a ser- 
les of questions and answers relative to 
sulphation. These questions take up in the 
most pointed fashion the subject of sulpha- 
tion, its cause and remedy. Although 
a small leaflet, this should be in the hands 
of every battery user, for the information 
which it contains. The book goes into the 
construction of batteries in a very plain, 
sensible way, 
battery is and what it is for. The active 
material is then described and its formation 
and diseases mentioned. The Geiszler bat- 
tery is made with an extra thick rubber 
case, divided into compartments, within 
which the plates form separate batteries. 
Each one of these compartments is sealed 


on the outside by means of a hard rubber 
cover, which is the internal one, and an 
outer sealing compound. This makes the 


whole both acid- and water-proof, which is 
an appreciable advantage. 

Apple Electric Company, Dayton, O.—In- 
tense and widespread interest in the subject 
of improved lighting for automobiles just at 
this time makes the appearance of this 
folder entitled “Electric Lighting System 
or Automobiles,” particularly appropriate. 
The system described and illustrated is, of 
course, the Aplco system, in which a special 
dynamo is used in connection with a 6 volt 
100 ampere hour storage battery. The very 
éven «nd regular current output, regardless 
of the speed of the engine, so necessary for 


telling first what a storage . 


success in electric lighting, is secured by the 
use of a recently perfected and patented de- 
vice which is called a load regulator. This 
device holds the current output down to 
very close limits, and through the medium 
of the cut-out switch, does it in such a 
manner that none of the generated current 
is wasted. Aside from a description of the 
system and its cost, a very convincing set 
of pictures show how the system may be 
applied to a number of popular makes of 
car, a Franklin, Stoddard-Dayton, Cadillac, 
and others being shown. 


J. H. Willlams & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Drop-forged wrenches of the ‘“Vulcan’”’ 
brand, illustrated and thoroughly described, 
——- the main portion of an artistic 
catalogue of most convenient size issued by 
Williams & Company. From five-inch down 
to the diminutive one-eighth inch, the sizes 
are shown in single or double head, straight 
or S shape, and for a large variety of pur- 
poses. A novelty in triple-head wrenches is 
shown and also thin wrenches for use on 
lock nuts. In addition, a variety of general 
forgings such as lathe dogs, nooks, machine 
handles, tool posts, etc., are illustrated for 
service in the shop. For the experimenter or 
manufacturer are crankshafts, connecting 
rods and other motor parts. An interesting 
feature of the work is the section describing 
and illustrating the process whereby drop- 
forgings are made. The whole catalogue is 
well worth a place at the right hand of the 
manufacturer and designer. 


Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company, Buf- 


falo, N. Y¥.—The handsome booklet entitled 
“Routin Suggestions for Pierce Arrow 
Tourists’ would really be a welcome ad- 


dition to the equipment of any automobilist, 
whether his car be a Pierce or not. One of 
the useful features is a tabulation of state 
license provisions for non-residents—little 
matters which the prospective tourist often 
forgets, much to his sorrow. The body of 
the booklet is devoted to routing suggestions. 
Each page lists the routes from some one 
city as a center, indicating them by the in- 
termediate towns and distances; and at the 
top of each page is a photograph of the 
Pierce Arrow agency in the city which is 
taken ag the base. The usefulness of the 
book will not be confined to any one section 
of the country: the East, of course, is cov- 
ered very thoroughly, but among the cen- 
tral cities are Houston, Dallas and San 
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Antonio, Texas; San Francisco; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Butte, Mont.; Portland, Ore., 


and Seattle and Spokane, Wash. One of the 
objects of the booklet, as stated in the in- 
troduction, is to place Pierce Arrow tourists 
in touch with the Pierce representatives in 
all parts of the country. 


Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.—In a 24-page booklet, 4 by 6 in size, 
the Fisk company describe the construction 
and operation of the Fisk removable rim. 
This consists of a specially designed rim 
which carries the tire, and which is beveled 
on the outer side to receive the expanding 
ring. This is shrunk on the felloe in the 
usual manner. Within the tire rim is a 
hollow ys 2 center which allows the expand- 
ing ring plenty of inside locking contact, as 
well as making the whole light yet strong. 
The expanding ring has five bolt holes which 
correspond to the five holding bolts fitted to 
the wheel rim, A split in one place allows 
of sufficient expansion or contraction to per- 
mit of wedging the ring in place or removing 
it. Aside from the space devoted to the rim 
itself, most of the book is taken up with 
letters from prominent motorists, who not 
only use “but also advocate the use of the 
Fisk rim. 


The White Company, New York City— 
White route books are too well-known to 
require an extended description, and book 
No. 8 is no exception. An excellent cover 
is adorned with the view of a toll gate near 
Wilmington, Del., which reveals some of the 
picturesque features of the section with 
which the book deals. This is the South- 
east, and two routes are given complete. 
These are New York City to Richmond and 
Atlanta to Staunton, covering sufficient ter- 
ritory to allow of the trip from New York 
to Atlanta without other aid, although there 
is a gap between Richmond and Staunton. 
This gap has, however, been described and 
routed in another previous book, No. 2. The 
illustrations constitute a well-chosen lot of 
Southern scenes, all but two or three of the 
first ones being devoted to that section of 
the country. 


Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, Pena- 
cook, N. H.—This company’s neat and busi- 
ness-like catalog illustrates and describes 
the Hoyt line of voltammeters, voltmeters 
and ammeters, of the D’Arsonval type for 
direct current. The instrument which will 
be of most interest to automobilists is the 
voltammeter specially designed for use in 
ignition circuits. It is so wired that both 
the voltmeter and the ammeter are in cir- 
cuit during the whole time that the motor is 
running, and their fluctuations enable one 
immediately the cause of faulty ig- 
nition. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
The purpose of this ‘Franklin Tourist 
Book,” as stated on the title page, is to 
help every owner of a Franklin automobile 
in increasing the satisfaction and decreasing 
the discomforts of touring. It contains many 
useful hints on preparing for the tour, the 
rules of the road, how to prevent trouble, 
points about the engine, care of tires, etc. 





Gospel! Auto in Which a Noted Evangelist Is to Tour Country 
This car was especially designed and built by the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, of 


Pontiac, Mich., for T. 


A. Snider of the T. A. Snider Preserve Company, of Cincinnati, who 


is actively interested in philanthropic work, and will be used bv a well-known evangelist, 


Miss Anna L. Cartwright. 


The platform in the rear will be used as the speaker’s rostrum. 
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SOME SELECTED AUTOMOBILE PATENTS 


Issue of July 6, 1909. 
927,355. Tire—Knut Karlstrém and Gustaf 
Holmquist, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed May 6, 1908. 
This tire has an outer shoe with a rubber 
base to which is attached a metallic band, 
the same having a curved cross section to 
conform with the shape of the outer portion 
of the time. The metal band is a single 
strip, being complete around the circumfer- 
ence and overlapping at the starting point. 
It is covered with canvas on both sides 
so as to prevent the action of metal on 
rubber. In order to reduce the weight, which 
a full band of sheet iron, no matter how 
thin, would add, a series of oval holes are 
formed in the metal slip, these being very 
narrow in the direction of running, and ex- 

tending nearly to the full width. 


Issue of July 13, 1909. 


927,511. Spring Wheel for Vehicles—Thom- 
as S. Dunn, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed Nov. 
4, 1907. 

Spring wheels have excited much interest 
in the past and appear to be about to attract 
still more.in the very near future. The idea 
here is spring spokes which carry at their 
outer ends a series of short sections of sec- 
ondary felloe. These press against the felloe 
proper, which, from the nature of the elastic 





Dunn Spring Wheel, Partly Sectioned 


action, must be elastic itself. This elasticity 
is obtained by making the true felloe in a 
number of sections equal in number to the 
number of spokes. It would seem that this 
method would cause much and severe wear 
on the inner part of the tire where the outer 
felloe is divided. 


927,619. Automobile Curved-Road Illumin- 
ator—Darius W. Wells, Oakland, Cal. Filed 
Jan. 2, 1908. 

Danger lurks in every turn of the road, 
as made at speed on a dark night, so, any 
arrangement for having the lamps turn with 
the turning front wheels is praiseworthy. 
Many schemes for doing this have been ad- 
vanced, but it remained for Wells to use 
gears to effect the desired result. This he 
does by attaching to the cross connection, 
Placed back of the axle, a pair of levers, 
which are connected rigidly at the front end 
to two gears. These, when rotated, actuate 
a pair of small pinions, which in turn actuate 








Wells Scheme for Road Illumination 


the base of the lamps, the latter being made 
with teeth around the periphery for this pur- 
pose. 

927,541. Electromagnetic Governor for in- 
ternal Combustion Engines—Eber Hubbard, 
Chicago, lll. Filed Aug. 24, 1908. : 

Mechanical devices for regulating the speed 
of automobile en- 
gines have been 
built and tried for 
many years, but 
until recently very 
few electrical gov- 
erning methods 
have been devel- 
oped. Hubbard has 
worked out a way 
of governing, using 
a solenoid, which 
Werks:a rod up and 
down according to 
the electrical en- 
ergy passed through 
the coil. This rod 
is attached to the 
throttle and manip- 
ulates in that way 
the fuel entering 
the cylinders. An 
evidence of more 
than ordinary in- 
ventor’s thought- 
fulness is found in 
a means of detach- 
ing both the elec- 
trical arrangement 
and the mechanical 
substitute, which is 
also. fitted. While 
the whole arrangement sounds complicated, 
the drawing shows its simplicity. 


927,681. Starting Device for Internal Com- 
bustion Engines—Welton H. Rozier and 
Samuel C. Igou, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 
10, 1908. 

With a magneto as a source of ignition 
and a modern engine, all that is necessary 
to start the motor is a means of rotating 
the armature of the magneto at a rapid speed, 
so as to build up the current very rapidly, 
resulting in a fat spark. In this arrangement 
for effecting the desired result, a gear is at- 
tached to the magneto armature and is 
rotated by means of a rack, this being long 








Magnetic Governor 














Magneto Starting Device by Rozier 


and fastened to the end of a swinging lever. 
A foot pedal operated by the driver from 
the seat swings this lever and with it the 
rack. A tripping device throws the rack out 
of engagement when the magneto is run- 
ning normally. The whole scheme looks like 
the Moon self-starting device. 


Issue of July 20, 1909. 


928,390. Valve Operating Mechanism for 
Internal Combustion Engines—Samuel Lé6f- 
fler, Witkowitz, Austria-Hungary. Filed May 
26, 1906. 

Léffier has pursued the ideas of the earlier 
Daimler and Peugeot engines, in that the 
control of the engine is effected by means 
of a variable valve lift. This is obtained by 
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interposing between the cam and valve tap. 
pet rod a sort of lifting lever, which has two 
straight portions on each side of a cam pro. 
jection. Normally the cam operates on th 
cam projection, but to vary the spe P 


ed, 
lever is moved to one side or the Cther, . 
one side, the right, the height of the cam 








New Form of Valve Operation 


is all that is obtained, but on the other side 
there is a slight multiplying action which 
makes the lift greater on that side. 

928,553. Signal for Pneumatic Tires—Sam- 
uel Silverman and Joseph E. Trahan, Water- 
town, N. Y. Filed Feb. 18, 1909. 

Here, the idea is to apprise the driver of 
the failure of the inner tube of any tire 
by attaching to it a whistle, which is blown 
by the action of the deflated outer shoe 
pressing on an internal diaphragm. The 
whistling sound would warn the driver of 
the car that the tire was punctured and de- 
flated to the extent of the outer shoe press- 
ing upon the diaphragm. 





Tire Puncture Signaling Scheme 


928,705. Changeable Speed Gearing—Wal- 
ter Scott, Sheridan, Wyo. Filed Dec. 10, 
1908. 


Scott’s idea is to move an intermediate 
gear into mesh with any desired pair of 
stationary gears, so as to obtain the speed 
changes. This operating gear is mounted 
upon a diagonal shaft upon which it is both 
slidable longitudinally and rotatable in a 
vertical plane. This construction allows of 
moving the operating gear up out of mesh, 
sliding it along to the desired change, then 
dropping it back into engagement. There is 
also provision for locking it in any position, 
as would be necessary with the diagonal 
shaft mounting, since the thrust of the gears 
would resolve itself into a sliding motion of 
slight but measurable amount. As shown, 
there are four forward speeds provided but 
no reverse, which would seem to require the 
use of four gears. 



























































Scott’s Transmission in Plan 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 





Wunder Button Lights—An improve- 
ment for automobile and motor boat 
headlights, in the shape of a new burner, 
has been introduced by the Wunder 
Button Light Company, of New York. 
After a number of years of experiment 
the device has been brought to a stage 
where its makers state they can prove 








NEW BURNER FOR WUNDER LIGHTS 


greater efficiency and less gas consump- 
tion, the percentages being very high. 
The burner is one designed to be ex- 
actly interchangeable with the fan tail, 
and the gas is projected upon a button 
of material whose composition is a 
secret of the company. It becomes in- 
candescent under the action of the burn- 
ing acetylene and oxygen, and projects 
awonderfully strong white light, so that 
the illumination at 2,000 feet is sufficient 
to light 50 feet on each side of the road- 
way distinctly. The burner is compara- 
tively simple and anyone can apply it to 
the gas lamp, in that it has but three 
parts and they are all assembled for 
ue. The gas is forced through a tiny 
nozzle, six-thousandths of an inch in di- 
ameter, and is mixed with the proper 
amount of oxygen from the air, through 









little holes, to furnish good combustion. 
It is then projected from the rear on 
the button, and there is no danger of 
cracking a lens, because the flame is point- 
ed away from it. There is also no danger 
of soot depositing, because none can de- 
posit at the hole on account of the two 
pounds pressure behind. 

In tests it has been shown that the 
button light, with a one-quarter foot 
burner, produces 100 candle-power. A 
heat of about 2,400 degrees is gencrated, 
but it is absorbed by the button, and 
therefore the danger of cracking the 
mirror, lens, or glass around the interior 
is obviated. The buttons are thirteen- 
sixtecnth inches in diameter, held in 
place by brass clips, and can be changed 
easily. A different style of burner for 
those who desire to be able to alter the 
mixture is being made, and this will 
have a jacket to regulate the air and a 
needle valve for the: gas. 

In addition to the button projecting 
light, the company is preparing to go 
further with its pencil light, one which 
radiates and is suitable for interior or 
strect lighting. 

The manufacturers claim excellent re- 
sults with the buttons applied to head- 
lights, and state that there is sufficient 
dispersion not only to light the road im- 
mediately ahead of the automobile, but 
to project a bundle of rays forward so 
that twelve telegraph poles (the method 
of judging a light) can be counted. 


New Light Rear Axle—Added interest 
on the part of the public in small cars 
has stimulated the parts makers to bring 
out accessory and parts for this type of 
car. One of these is the rear axle illus- 
trated herewith. This is a new product 
from the Long Arm System Company, 
Cleveland. and is intended for use on 
cars weighing empty either 2,000 or 2,500 
pounds. In the latter case, the axle may 
he had in the full floating type, while for 
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cars of a maximum weight at the former 
figure, the construction is changed and 
the axle is fixed in the hubs. Steel 
parts are of carefully selected open- 


_ hearth carbon steel, while all cast parts 


are made from malleable iron of good 
quality and possessing a high factor of 
strength. Brakes are supplied either 
single or double, and of 12 or 14-inch 
diameter. The brake bands are lined 
with any of the standard non-burnable 
brake lining fabrics, or the internal band 
may be had of chilled gray iron. Brake 
levers are either mounted inside or out- 
side of the springs, as desired. The 
torsion tube surrounding the propeller 
shaft is made to specilications as to 
length, supporting device or diameter. 

The usual gear ratios are from 2% to 
I up to 4 to I, anything between being 
obtainable. The gears used have wide 
faces, are of good material and run 
quietly. 


New Tire Valve Tap and Die—This 
new production of the Motor Car Equip- 
ment Company, of New York City, is 
made in one piece of drop forged and 
hardened steel, highly polished. It is 


used for removing the internals of tire 





M. C. E. NEW TIRE VALVE TOOL 


valves, which through rust and perhaps 
cutting of threads have become wedged 
in the valve. When in that condition 
it is almost impossible to remove them 
with the ordinary cap valve that is sup- 
plied on the valve, but it is asserted this 
tool removes them with case. Then, 
again, when the internals have been re- 
moved, the tap end can be used for cut- 
ting out a new thread, allowing the 
repair parts to be inscricd. The center 
portion of the tvol is for re-threading the 
outside of the valve. The cap which fits 
over the valve is very often knocked 
against and the thread damaged. and 
this is where this little tool again be- 
comes a valuable adjunct to the auto- 
mobile’s mechanical outfit. 


















































FULL FLOATING TYPE OF REAR AXLE JUST BROUGHT OUT BY LONG ARM SYSTEM COMPANY FOR LIGHT CARS WEIGHING 2,500 POUNDS OR LESS 
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Bailey’s si” Tires = 


Did the work for the Perfect Score cars in the Sixth 
Annual Reliability Contest of the A. A. A. for the 
Glidden Trophy. Prevented side slip, and tire acci- 
dents were eliminated, an unprecedented performance 
for the Sixth Consecutive Tour, conclusively proving 
the confidence expert drivers have in the Bailey ‘‘Won’t 
Slip”’ Tires. 





C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Licensed Manufacturers—in the United States 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Onto. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Palle, ‘ass. 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Conn. 
G. & J. Tire Co., Indiana’ olls, Ind. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Akron, Ohio. 
Morgan & Wright, Detroit, "Mich. 

Emp ~ Automobile Tire Co., Trenton, N. 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., New York City. 
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